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NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 

PHOTOGRAPHS AND SKETCHES.—The Editor is open to receive photo- 
graphs of important current social events, of notable people, of interesting places, or 
of anything of an eccentric or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address of the sender, should always 
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in a country under the Berne Copyright Convention will be treated with who is not 
the owner of the copyright of the photograph submitted or who has not the permission 
in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit the photograph to the Editor of 
THE. TATLER for reproduction. All photographs used will be liberally paid for. 
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MPERIAL THEATRE. Mr. LEWIS WALLER. 
On SATURDAY EVENING NEXT will be produced a 
light play by JAMES BERNARD FAGAN, entitled 
HAWTHORNE, U.S.A. 


Box office plan now ready. Telephones 3193 and 3194 Gerrard. 


ALDORF THEATRE. ALDWYCH, STRAND, 
Proprietors—THE Watporr THEATRE SynpicaTe, Lrp, 
Sole Lessees and Managers—THE MEssrs. SHUBERT. 
Mr. HENRY RUSSELL'S SEASON OF GRAND OPERA 
at moderate prices, alternating with performances by ELEONORA DUSE. 


[ax OFNsD:OiN HIPPODROME. 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 
Chairman, Mr. H. E. MOSS, 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m, 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE, 


Poe CORISEU M, 


FOUR PERFORMANCES DAILY, at 12 noon, 3 p.m., 6 p.m., and 9 p.m, 
TWO ALTERNATE PROGRAMMES. All seats in all parts are numbered and 
reserved. Stamped addressed envelopes should accompany all postal applications 
for seats. Prices—Boxes, £2 2s., £1 11s. 6d.,and £1 1s,; Fauteuils, ros, 6d. and 7s. 6d; 
Stalls, 5s., 4s., 3S-, and 2s. (Telephone No. 7689 Gerrard). Grand Tier, 1s.; Balcony, 6d. 
(Telephone No. 7699 Gerrard). Children under 12 half price ta all Stalls. Telegrams: 
**Ccliseum, London."’ 


HE LYCEUM. 
THE BEST VARIETY COMPANY IN LONDON. 
TWICE NIGHTLY at 6.30 and g. 
MATINEE, SATURDAYsS, at 2 
POPULAR PRICES. Children Halt-price. 
Managing Director, Tuomas BARRASFORD. 


AND FISHERIES EXHIBITION, 
EARL'S COURT. 
Open 12 noon to Ir p,m. Admission, 1s. 
Season Tickets, Ics, 6d. 
Naval Construction, Armaments, Shipping and Fisheries. 
NELSON’S CENTENARY RELICS, and of All Naval Events from the 
15th to 2oth Century. 
FISHING VILLAGE. Working Exhibits. Model of ‘‘ Victory.” 
GRAND NAVAL AND MILITARY CONCERTS. 
Go on Loard the full-size Crviser. 
Real Batteries of 4°7 Guns, Hotch a 
The Cruiser is manned by a crew of 150 Handy: 
Go on board and yisit the Mediterranean ports. 
Trafalgar 1805—Professor Fleischer's Great Work, Death of Nelscn. West's ‘‘ Our 
Navy.’’ Maxim's Captive Flying Machine. Fairy Grotto. Indian Canoes, Great 
Canadian Indian Village—Chiefs, Squaws, and Papooses. Voyage in a Submarine. 
Vanderdecken’s Haunted Cabin. Famous Sea Fights. Miss de Kohan’s Mus‘cal 


CHARING CROSS. 


STRAND, 


n 


NAVAL, SHIPPING, 


and Dramatic Sketches. Tillikum Canoe. Auto-Photcgraphic Portraiture. Switch- 
back. Chutes. 
FISH RESTAURANT IN QUEEN'S COURT. 
BY THE 
H oLiDays ROYAL BRITISH MAIL ROUTE, 
VIA 
ON THE 


HARWICH AND HOOK OF HOLLAND. 
Dai y (Sundays included) 


FRaiNe. 


‘Send fost-card to the Continental Meneger, G.E.R., 
Liverpool Street Station, London, E.C., fo. descriptive 
illustrated pamphlet (tree). 


WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL BAZAAR, 


MAY 23, 24, & 25. 


A GRAND HISTORICAL BAZAAR will be held in aid of the Funds of 
WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL, DEAN'S YARD, WESTMINSTER 
(by kind permission of the Dean and Chapter of Westminster), 


TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, and THURSDAY, the 28rd, 24th, 
and 25th MAY, 1905. 


THE STALLS WILL REPRESENT BY COSTUME THE REIGNS OF THE 
KINGS AND QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 


The Bazaar will be opened on the First Day at THREE o'clock, by HIS ROYAL 
HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT AND STRATHEARN, K.G., 
accompanied by Her KoyAL HIGHNESS THE DucHESs oF ConnauGH? and by HER 
Royat HIGHNESS PRINCESS MARGARET. 3 

The Bazaar will be opened on the Seconp Day at Turee o'clock, by H.R.H. 
THE PRINCESS LOUISE DUCHESS OF ARGYLL, accompanied by THE 
DUKE OF ARGYLL, K.T. 
azaar will be opened on the Tuirp Day at Tureer o'clock, by H.R.H. 
THE NCESS HENRY OF BATTENBEKG, who will be accompanied by 
H.R.H. THe Princess BEATRICE OF CopurG and H.H. Tue Princess Vici1oRIA 
EvuGENIE oF Bat‘ z 

On the afterncons of May 23 & 24, concerts in aid of the Bazaar Funds will be given 
in the Great Hall of the Church House, in which Counress VALDA GLEICHEN, 
MapAME Soprino, Mrs. GEORGE Swinton, Mr. GERVASE ELWEs, SiR FREDERICK 
BripGe, and others will take part. 

On the evening of May 24, at the Royar Horticurrurat Socrery'’s Hatt, 
Vincent Sguare, a Cencert in aid of the Bazaar Funds will be given by the MAGPIE 
MADRIGAL SOCIE Conductor, Mr. Lionel Benson; assisted by Miss Ecich Miller, 
Mrs. George Swinton, and M. Zacharewitsch (violin). 

Prices of Admissicn to the Bazaar:—1st Day, &Il, after five, 10/-; 2nd Day,10/-, after 
five, 5/-; 3rd Day, 5/-, after five, 2,6. > 

Tickets may be obtained in advance from the Bazaar Secretary, Westminster 

Hospital, S.W. 


SMe 


The Best AB eat EE 
Weekly 
SPHERE. | newspaper | SPHERE. 


THE SPHERE ror SATURDAY, MAY 27th, 
WILL CONTAIN 
A SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT, 


THE PARIS: SALONS OF 1905. 


A SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT ILLUSTRATING 
SOME OF THE STRIKING PICTURES 
IN THE 


PARIS ~2xHl BIbIONS OF 1905; 


THE SPHERE. THE SPHERE, THE SPHERE. 
THE BEST ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF NEWS. 
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Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Stzeie. 

The Pretty Girl Competition. — The 
Pretty Girl Competition has been duly settled 
by the adjudicators, Mr. George Frampton, 


A NEW MOTOR BOAT 


Invented by the Count de Lambert. It has a 14-h.p. 

two-cylinder De Dion rotor and obtains a speed of 

thirty kilometres. The boat is built so that the greater 

the speed the less the resistance, which is contrary 
to ordinary methods 


R.A., and Mr. Solomon J. Solomon, A.R.A., 
and I cannot sufficiently thank these gentle- 
men for their kindness. The First Prize, a 
Brinsmead Grand Piano value 150 Guineas, 
has been awarded to 


Miss M. Trevor, The Bungalow, Ascot 
Heath, 
The Second Prize, a Photographic Outfit value 
£20, to 
Miss Lucy H. Hutchinson, Gorey, Ireland. 
And the Third Prize, a Prism Binocular 
value £10, to 
Miss M, Aubrey Masters, 11, South Hill 
Park Gardens, Hampstead, N.W. 
I publish this week and next a few of the 
other photographs sent in, and I anticipate, as 
in previous competitions, that a number of my 
readers will inform me that his or her ideal of 
beauty is contained in one of the many other 
pretty faces. Such a difference of opinion is, 
of course, inevitable. 


The Pretty Children Group Competition. 
—lI am following the Pretty Girl Competition 
with a Pretty Children Group Competition 
to begin in the first week of June; that is 
to say, the photographs sent in must not 
contain one child only but two or more. This 
competition will be decided by the votes of 
my readers after the publication of the photo- 
graphs. The First Prize offered isa 50-Guinea 
Grandfather Clock made by the Association 
of Diamond Merchants, Ltd., of 6, Grand 
Hotel Buildings, Trafalgar Square, W., and 
not by S. Smith and Son of the Strand as 
previously stated. 


The Dublin Fete.—All Ireland flocked to 
the Temperance Bazaar at Balls Bridge last 
week, 1 have never seen Dublin in such 
frivolous humour, and I am certain I have 
never seen so many pretty girls together at 


Cossip of the flour 


one time. There were at least 10,000 people 
there daily, mostly ladies and nearly all 
young. All the well-known society women 
were in the stalls selling or at the stalls buying, 
and the takings were so huge that one simply 
wonders how Ireland ever got such a reputa- 
tion for poverty. The huge premises of the 
Royal Dublin Society were turned into a real 
(Irish) world’s fair with Ould Ireland—or the 
ruins of it—reproduced to accommodate the 
stalls. The most interesting stallholder— 
being Irish he had no stall—was the tiny son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Percy Bernard, who may 
some day be Earl of Bandon. Master Bernard 
looked very quaint in the traditional garb of 
the Irishman, and he was selling photographs 
of himself and his big St. Bernard, which went 
off like hot cakes. 


A Plant with a Soul.—A correspondent 
sends me a fine photograph of a unique man- 
drake root, the plant which was supposed to 


THE MANDRAKE 


The plant which was believed to possess a soul and 
which emitted a dying shriek when it was pulled out 
of the soil 


possess a soul owing to its extraordinary 
resemblance to a human face, and in mediaeval 
times it was believed that one could hear the 
dying shriek of the mandrake root as it was 
torn up from the soil, The adventurous 
person who attempted such a dangerous task 
stopped his ears with wax so that he might 
not hear the groans of the mandrake root. 
Its possession was considered by the ancient 
Germans to bring good luck, money, and love 
to the owner, so the happy possessors dressed 
them in the same manner as children do 
dolls and kept them as precious jewels in a 
casket. When required their services were 
utilised for healing purposes or for the divina- 
tion of future events. 


How the King Enjoyed Himself in Paris. 
—King Edward enjoyed his stay in Paris 
immensely despite the harassing attentions 
and tactless behaviour of his admirers on the 
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other side, who rendered the idea of any 
privacy an impossibility. At the races he put 
200 louis on Mr. Vanderbilt’s horse on the 
assurance of the latter’s wife that Bengal, 
though not a favourite, could not fail to win 
if it carried his Majesty’s fortune, a prediction 
which was happily verified much to the King’s 
amusement. One night there was an un- 
expected meeting with King Leopold at the 
Capucins Theatre, when the two monarchs 
off duty appeared to enjoy a very amusing 
conversation. King Edward spent some time 
every day at the Jockey Club. Indeed, he 
forgot none of his old friends, sending presents 
of jewels and flowers to Mdlle. Bartel and 
Jeanne Granier the mornings following his 
visits to their theatres. His Majesty is 
desirous of having a pied-d-terre in the ville 
lumiére, and an apartment has already been 
taken which is being suitably furnished with 
a view to further visits. 


A Royal Mother-in-law.—Everyone wil: 
be glad when the Berlin royal wedding is well 
over. Contrary to expectation “ that terrible 
woman,” as the Kaiser is reported to style his 
son’s future mother-in-law, the Grand Duchess 
Anastasie, has decided to be present at the 
ceremony. One of the most famous dress- 
makers from the Avenue de l’Opéra has been 
summoned to Cannes, and the only really 
handsome toilette among the round dozen she 
chose for her daughter’s trousseau is destined 
for her own wear at the marriage. It is of 
pale mauve satin, very heavy, and trimmed 
with twenty-five vards of old lace worth £10 
a yard 


MARIA DANILOFF 


An authentic portrait of Maria Daniloff, who is the 
nurse who attempted to plunge the baby Czarewitch 
into a basin of boiling water. The Czaritsa, warned 
by another servant at Tsarskoye Selo, was just in time 
to save her little son. Every servant at Tsarskoye 
Selo has been dismissed, and the nurse Daniloff, 
whose portrait has just arrived from our St. Petersburg 
correspondent, is now imprisoned awaiting trial 


CHE  DALTLER. 


A Mighty Gift 


Dr. Holland and the Strange Luggage 
he Brought from America.—In the company 
of Dr. W. J. Holland, director of the 
museum which forms part of the Carnegie 
Institute at Pittsburg, U.S.A., there recently 


came across the Atlantic some carefully- 
packed luggage which duly reached the 


Natural History Museum at South Kensing- 
ton. Here it gradually 
became apparent that 
this precious luggage 
was no less than the 
skeleton, or rather the 
exact replica of the 
skeleton, of the largest 
four-footed beast that 
has ever trod the carth 
to the knowledge of man. 
Dr. Holland has been 
busily engaged for some 
time in superintending 
the erection of the great 
skeleton, which measures 
84} ft. along the back- 
bone. Dr. Holland’s 
labours are ended, 
for the diplodecus now 
rears its huge frame- 
work above the glisten- 
ing mahogany _ bases 
which are one of the 
joys of a curator’s life. 


A Dinner to Dr. 
Holland.—There was a 
very interesting gather- 
ing at the Lyceum Club 
the other evening to 
Dr. Holland. 
Lady Frances Balfour 
occupied the chair and 
made a_ very dainty 
speech, and she was 
supported at the dinner 
and at the reception 
afterwards by a very 
great number of well- 
known men and women, 
including Mrs. Meynell, 
Mrs. John Lane, Miss 
O’Conor Eccles, Miss 
Violet Hunt, Mr. Edward 
Clodd, Mr. Maarten 
Maartens, Mr. Walter 
Crane, and Mr. Alfred 
East. 

The Success of the 
Lyceum Club.—Dr. 
Holland made a very 
humorous speech in ac- 
knowledging the honour 
done to him, while Miss 
Constance Smedley, the 
honorary secretary of 
the club, made an_inte- 
resting speech in which 
she claimed that such a 
gathering as that was 
one of the triumphs of 
the club so far. The 
Lyceum Club, indeed, 
does seem to have 
achieved a splendid 
It has a large 
and interesting member- 
ship and an energetic 
committee, and in Miss 
Smedley an_ ideal 


welcome 


record, 
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from the Land of Great Things. 


secretary, full of enthusiasm for its progress 
as the one great women’s club of London. I 
understand that a Lyceum club for women 
on an even larger scale has just been opened 
in Berlin. Women’s clubs are more of a 


novelty in the German capital and the sense 
of emancipation from domesticity the more 
marked. 


THE SKELETON OF THE GREATEST KNOWN FOUR-FOOTED BEAST THAT EVER 


WALKED THE EARTH 


DR. HOLLAND'S PRIDE-REDUCING MODEL OF THE DIPLODOCUS 


Ilow small a show man makes in comparison with the diplodocus is made clear by the little figure of 


a man standing beneath the tail of the restored reptile 


DR. W. J. HOLLAND 


Who erected the skeleton of the Diplodocus Carnegit at the South Kensington Museum 
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A Good Story.-—Addressing the Lyceum 
Club, by the way, quite recently Mr. Sidney 
Low told the following amusing story :— 


Going into one of my old clubs some time ago I 
asked a waiter there where another waiter was, a 
favourite of mine, one of those civil kind of men who 
help you on with your coat, and he said, I am very 
sorry about poor William."’. ‘ What!" I said, “not 
dead?’’ ‘‘Oh no; perhaps it would be better if he 
were.’' ‘Ah, gone. on the 
stage or taken to journalism, 
or anything of that sort?" 
** No, sir, not so bad as that, 
sir; he’s gone to one of them 
‘ere ladies’ clubs."’ Some 
months after I went into the 
same club and saw William 
again. ‘ What, William, come 
back to us?’’ I said. ‘' Yes, 
sir; couldn't stand it, sir; 
couldn't stand the language."’ 
(Loud laughter.) I was going 
to say when I was unfortu- 
nately interrupted, William 
told ‘me that he was in the 
smoking-room serving some 
of them ‘ere literary ladies 
with cigarettes and some 
Melin's food, and one of 
lem said to another, ‘I 
think Mr. Green is eupho- 
nious’’; and the other said, 
“Oh think you 
are wrong; he is euphuistic."’ 
«© And me amarried man, too," 
said William. 


no, dear, I 


The Latest in Bird 
Stories. — Does spring 
ever arrive — without 
bringing in its train some 
story of a curiously- 
placed bird’s nest? It 
remains with 1905, how- 
ever, to put the cap on 
these stories, and in the 
present instance the ex- 
ample comes not from 
some remote country 
place but from suburban 
Ilford. In this busy spot, 
where the very houses 
are more numerous than 
the inhabitants in many 
small towns, a thrush 
has made its nest and 
laid its eges upon a 
partition head between 
the first-floor joists in a 
house which is being 
built. Each day the 
genial British working 
man passes with his fairy 
tread above the nest and 
unloads his hods_ of 
bricks and mortar above 
the very spot. We are 
now expecting to hear 
that a legal action is 
pending between the 
landlord and the pro- 
spective tenant on the 
grounds that the latter 
cannot — obtain his 
tenancy upon the date 
stipulated because the 
former will not finish the 
building operations until 
the thrush has hatched 
her brood and departed 
with them. It would 
be very pleasant to 
think that there were 
many landlords and 
builders so humane as 
this. 
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A Bridge Party—A Remarkable Photograph. 


A Bridge Tournament.—The New Bridge Club held its first The Charitable Energies of Stafford House.—The Duchess of 
tournament at the club premises at Wellington Court on Tuesday Sutherland’s splendid home overlooking the Mall and St. James’s 
and Wednesday last week. Partners were chosen by lot and six Park is renowned for its charitable undertakings. Ido not think, 


rubbers were played. Up to the 
very end the issue was in doubt, 
and when the last rubber began 
three of the players had almost 
exactly the same number of points. 
The winner finally proved to be 
Miss Trevor, while Mr. George 
Ponsonby took the second prize. 
The tournament passed off without 
the slightest hitch or difficulty 
owing mainly to the excellent 
organisation of Lady Hancock. 


A Boat-building Wonder.— 
Something like a sensation took 
hold of Penzance some days ago, 
when a boat built in a back yard 
of the town proceeded on its way 
to the sea. For some time past 
it had been known that a craft of 
strange shape and dimensions was 
being built by an old fisherman 
named Ellis. Then came the 
difficulty of getting it to the sea, 
for the control of a boat weighing 
2 tons and measuring 26 ft. in 
length with a beam of 13 ft. and 
a depth of ro ft. is no easy matter 
on land. The trouble increases 
when it has to traverse narrow 
precipitous lanes to reach the sea. 
In the efforts to Jaunch the 77we 
Love a great deal of damage was 
done to property ex route. The 
original intention of the builder— 


Gibson & Sons, Ferzance 


IN A BACK YARD 


The Penzance boat whose attempted launch recently caused so much damage to 
property in the town 


however, that the hall and the 
house generally has looked more 
brilliant and stately than it did on 
the occasion of the conceit and 
soirée given last Wednesday even- 
ing in aid of the Orphan Homes 
Fund of the Furniture Trades’ 
Provident and Benevolent Associa- 
tion, founded about two years ago 
under the presidency of Mr. S. J. 
Waring, jun. Besides the great 
hall the picture gallery and other 
salons were thrown open and the 
gardens were illuminated. After 
the concert, in which Madame 
Albani, Madame Marion Mac- 
kenzie, and Mr. Plunket Greene 
had sung, the large throng of 
listeners wandered through the 
galleries and in the gardens, where 
the Blue Hungarian Band played 
a selection of music. 


To Fascinate Alfonso.— Gossip 
from the Rue dela Paix says nearly 
every actress of the younger gene- 
ration has ordered new robes for 
the coming of the nineteen-year- 
old King of Spain. Alfonso has 
announced in unmistakable terms 
his determination to see Paris 
through, and he will not leave a 
single theatre unvisited. Madrid 
is dull, and when he is out of it he 
does not intend to lose more time 


to use his craft on the deep—has now been abandoned, and the than is absolutely necessary in the weary round of official entertain- 
work of two years and nine months lies a hopeless example of ments. It is doubtful if he will be allowed all the liberty he demands. 
misapplied energy on the eastern green of the Cornwall town. but even the minor stars are preparing to shine their brightest. 


Copyright of “ The Tatler 


AN EXCITING EVENING AT THE NEW BRIDGE CLUB 


The last round of the tournament, which was held at Wellington Court, Knightsbridge, on May 16 and 17. The figure standing up in the foreground is Lady Hancock, 
who organised the tournament 
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ELE Adele Lele 
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Borm when William Pitt was Prime Minister. 


The. Oldest Subject of the King.—The 
King’s oldest subject, Mr. James McNally, 
has recently celebrated his ro8th birthday. 
He was born when William Pitt was Prime 
Minister, in the year of the battle of St. 
Vincent, and has lived in three centuries and 
during the reigns of five English sovereigns. 
He has distinct memories of the time of 
Trafalgar, and as a lad of eighteen 
used to take the baggage of the soldiers 
who took part in the Waterloo Cam- 
paign from Banagher to Shannon 
Harbour. 


Helped to Build Colney Hatch.— 
James McNally was born in King’s 
County, Ireland, on February 15, 1797. 
He was a scaffolder by trade and was 
engaged in the building of Colney 
Hatch Lunatic Asylum in 1851. Six 
years later he emigrated to America, 
and while there took part on the side 
of the North—though not'as a com- 
batant—in the American War of Seces- 
sion ; he was there also at the time of 
the assassination of President Lincoln. 
In 1878 he returned to England, and 
at the age of ninety-five became an 
inmate of the Roman Catholic home 
of the Little Sisters of the Poor in 
South Lambeth, where he has remained 
ever since. 


A Well-authenticated Old Age.— 
He is fond of talking about the great men 
whom he saw in his youth and middle-age, 
amongst them being the Prince Consort, the 
Duke of Wellington, Daniel O’Connell (‘* The 
Liberator ”), Abraham Lincoln, and W. E. 
Gladstone; he remembers, too, when in 
America hearing Henry Ward Beecher, the 
great American preacher. In spite of his 
great age Mr. McNally still enjoys 
his pipe and is in possession of all 
his faculties, though his sight is 
somewhat impaired. He has been 
a Roman Catholic all his life and 
has never learned cither to read or 
write. Once a year—on the occa- 
sion of his birthday—an entertain- 
ment is given in the home in his 
honour, it having been conclusively 
proved (in 1897) that he is really the 
age that he is represented to be. 
The photograph was taken just four 
days previous to his ro8th birthday. 


Prize-fighting Tactics.—Mr. 
Reginald P, Whiting, a midshipman 
on board H.M.S, Jajestic with the 
Atlantic Fleet, writes to me as 
follows :— 


I am very much interested in ‘‘ The 
Game,"’ by Jack London, now running in 
your excellent paper. 

Far be it from me, sir, to question Joe’s 
method of fighting, but has it not struck 
you that Joe was too fond of “ clinching”? 
Iam not a great exponent of the noble art, 
out I have always taken a great interest in 
it, holding it the most manly exercise of the 
past and present day and an art in which ° 
every Englishman should be instructed, and 
I myself have been taught by a very promi- 
nent boxer in the Royal Navy. Now, sir, 
“clinching "’ is all very well in its way, 
especially when your opponent's reach is 
longer than your own, but surely Joe would 
have done better in the great battle had he, 
instead of receiving Ponta’s great rushes by 
‘‘clinching,'’ received them with a heavy 
left-hand body blow, at the same time slightly 
ducking and sweeping his right on to 
Ponta's jaw or temple. This I was always 


taught is the proper method of receiving fierce rushes, 
the effect of the right-hand swing being to upset your 
opponent's balance, while you, swinging round towards 
your opponent, are ready to receive his rush again or 
to follow up your advantage while your opponent is 
recovering. 

Do not think, sir, that I am trying to pick Joe to 
pieces; very probably Ponta's style was such that 
the method of stopping his rushes as I have suggested 
was impracticable, but I merely write for information 
on a subject which holds the deepest interest for me, and 


Mr. A. Shreeve 


THE THIEF 


I am sure we are all very grateful to Mr. London for 
his excellent description of a prize battle. Therefore, 
sir, 1 should be very grateful to you if you could find 
time to reply to this and explain what was in Mr. 
London's mind when he made Joe fight a continual 
‘clinching '’ game instead of an open one, which to my 
thinking would have been more profitable to the young 
prizefighter. 

Unfortunately, as Mr. London is in America, 


I cannot well ask him to reply. 


Werner T, Palmer 


THE OLDEST SUBJECT OF THE KING 


Mr, James McNally is in his 1ogth year 
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The Grand Duke Boris.—The fact that 
the Grand Duke Boris has fallen in love with 
his cousin, Princess Beatrice of Coburg, must 
add to the preoccupation of her mother, the 
Duchess Marie. The story of his quarrel 
with Kuropatkin is still quite fresh in the 
public mind, and his people have never been 
allowed to forget the alleged escapade at 
Chicago, where he was said to have 
drunk champagne out of a chorus-girl’s 
shoe. Hedenied the allegation, though 
he gallantly added that even if he did 
it was not such a serious crime after all. 


A Royal Bohemian.—There is 
more truth in the story that Prince 
Boris left one fashionable dinner table 
without any apology because the hostess 
forgot his precedence and somebody 
else was served first. This might 
argue aristocratic exclusiveness on his 
part, butin fact he played the Bohemian 
during his worid tour, hob-nobbed with 
Tom, Dick, and Harry and their female 
relations, and even went the length of 
joining in the chorus of the comic 


songs of the moment at his hotel 
parties. I am told by a woman who 


has met him that the Grand Duke is a 
fine figure of a man—tall, handsome, 
well set up, with the physique of an 
athlete and the colour of high health 
in his cheeks. ‘There is a suspicion of 
haughtiness in the expression of his 
clean-shaven face, but he has a good-natured 
mouth that frequently breaks into a smile 
under his small moustache. He used to 
wear a gold bracelet on his left wrist; I 
wonder what was the story of it. 


The Countess Montignoso. — Princess 
Montignoso, whose moonlight rambles with her 
handsome young landlord, Count 
Giuceiardini, have been the cause 
of so much gossip in Florence during 
the past winter, has refused the 
£5,000 subscribed for her support 
by the Socialists of Saxony though 
she accepts her present 
income from some relatives and 
friends. The countess is about to 
take up her residence again on the 
Lake of Constance close to the 
residence of her parents. She is 
quite content to give up the much- 
disputed baby, but not until she is 
four years old, as she quite recog- 
nises the advantage to the child in 
being brought up as a princess of 
the house of Saxony. The little 
girl is said to bear a strong resem- 
blance to the royal family. 


Round the World.—A French 
syndicate has just obtained a con- 
cession froin the finance and com- 
munication departments fora rail- 
way line to connect Russia and 
America. This line will join the 
Trans-Siberian Railway and cross 
Alaska. This ‘round-the-world ” 
railroad has been talked of for 
many years and been speculated on 
by many far-sighted schemers, but 
practical railroad financiers have 
looked upon it as chimerical owing 
to the vast stretches of country on 
each side of the Behring Straits 
which are absolutely desert. 
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A Regimental Song by a Living Writer. 


“Napoleon’s Bedstead.” — The accom- 
panying illustration shows the footpiece of an 
old French bedstead which has just been 
purchased by Mr. J. Daish of Colebrook 
Street, Winchester, and which it is claimed 
was used by Napoleon Bonaparte during his 
exile in St. Helena. That was scarcely pro- 
bable as Napoleon always slept on a camp 
bedstead during the years of exile, but the 
bedstead may have been among his house- 
hold effects. It is about 8 ft. square. The 
corner posts are of ebony on a mahogany 
base; the capitals are carved out of solid 
ebony, and the flambeaux and spread eagles 
are of carved beech richly gilded 


The Pedigree of the Bedstead.—In the 
fifties the relic was taken to Paris from St. 
Helena and there sold to the late Mr. Thomas 
Fleming of South Stonehamhouse near 
Southampton. At his death it was sold to 
Mr. White, then the proprietor of the Royal 
Hotel, Southampton, who exhibited it until 
he gave up the hotel. The relic was again 
sold and for years was lost sight of. Strangely 
enough there lives in Southampton a gentle- 
man aged ninety-two who, it is asserted, 
several times saw the relic in 
Napoleon’s house in St. Helena, 
the last time about 1849. Unfor- 
tunately for this story, in 1849 the 
house was completely dismantled 
and contained no furniture. 


Ancient Greek Plays in 
Vogue.— Gustav Salvini, a son of 
the famous tragedian, Tomasso 
Salvini, is arranging to produce 
one of the Greek classics, Zedipus, 
in the ancient Greek theatre at 
Syracuse. This theatre is one of 
the best-preserved monuments of 
ancient Greece in existence, and 
Salvini expects to produce the 
tragedy just as it was played 
2,000 years ago. It is hoped the 
Kaiser and his wife may be able 
to attend the performance. The 
committee of the Archzological 
Society Congress has accepted the 
offer made by M. Jules Claretie 
that five soczétaires of the Comédie 
Frangaise—Mounet-Sully, Silvaine, Truffles, 
and Mesdames Segond Weber and Tilbain— 
will go to Athens to perform an ancient play 
in the open-air theatre. 


A VERY 


Made with cigar bands, each a different design. 


No Cold Baths.— 
Tarro Myaki, the 
Japanese wrestler, is 
one of the few men in 
London who does not 
know the luxury of a 
cold bath. He has 
never had one in his 
life. In the way of 
hot baths, however, 
Tarro puts paid to the 
account of cleanliness 
by having — several 
evietys day... “The 
Japanese are, in fact, 
not acold-bath nation ; 
the only time they like 
cold water is when it 
is for internal applica- 
tion, and if Myaki were 
to break his invariable 
rule in this respect he 
avers that in addition 
to catching a severe cold it would throw him 
out of condition—if anything could do so. 
Japanese athletes pay no attention to diet. 


A BEDSTEAD ASSOCIATED WITH NAPOLEON 


A relic from the house at Longwood, St. Helena 


only for his ability as a journalist but as an 
intrepid horseman, several of the Australian 
buck-jumpers imported to Bombay _ being 


POLAR BEARS 


UNIQUE COLLECTION OF EIGHT PLATES 


These plates were made by Mr. Elms 
Lester, New Compton Street, Soho 


They eat, drink, andsmoke just as usual. The 
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ON THEIR WAY TO 


These bears, now performing at the Hippodrome, went round the wheel last week 


Oxford and Cambridge crews would probably 
welcome the suggestion that they should train 
on Japanese lines. But where would the 
young Englishman be without his cold tub ? 


The Train- 
ing of a War 
Correspondent. 
—Mr. A. Gra- 
ham - Simpson, 
who has_ not 
been long back 
from the seat of 
war, where he 
represented 7e 
Daily Tele- 
graph, has had 
a somewhat re- 
markable career, 
and for his years 
has seen a great 
deal of the 


world. In the 
north of Eng- 
land and in 


India he was 
well known not 
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EARL’S COURT BIG WHEEL 


tamed by him after the Australian riders had 


absolutely failed in the task. He 
accompanied Lord Curzon on a 
number of his official tours and 
declared in the course of a recent 
interview that he did not know 
which was the most ghastly—war, 
plague, or famine. 


With the Russians.—Know- 
ledge of the working of the Indian 
railways during the Boer and 
Boxer wars led him to the conclu- 
sion that, with the Russians, he 
was going to chronicle a series of 
big retreats, and how just was this 
anticipation circumstances have 
already shown. At Liaoyang, 
where he was captured, he expected 
what happened at Mukden. One 
of the things which struck him 
most in Manchuria was the readi- 
ness with which the Russian sol- 
diery recovered their spirits after 
severe reverses, and this he attri- 
butes greatly to the reviving 
effects of their regimental marching songs. 


Ryan 


A Regimental Song.—It was these which 
long before he had been in Russia, and when 
in the Northumberland Hussars, inspired him 
to write one for his regiment. It was sung 
on the field by the detachment who went out 
with the Imperial Yeomanry in South Africa 
and is still regularly played at the march past. 


Scot, Saxon, and Dane 
Did not ravage in vain 
The fair fields that lay on Northumbria’s shore ; 
For with danger arose 
The proud spirit that glows 
In stout lads, descended from heroes of yore. 
Cuorus: So here's to the man who the fates dare defy, 
Who for king and for country is ready to die, 
Who though gentle in peace will be fearless in 
war. 
Hurrah for Northumbria's yeoman hussar ! 


Then foemen were taught 
How north countrymen fought 
When roused by the glare of the beacon’s fierce light; 
And their offspring to-day 
Will prove brave as they 
When comes the stern message that bids them to fight. 
CxHorus: Then here's to the man, &c:- 


Invaders may come 
To our dear island home, 
But only in death shall they leave it again ; 
For there’s war in the blood 
Of the bold northern brood, 
And of all who can claim to be true Englishmen. 


Cuorus: So here's to the man, &c. 
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A NOVEL TRIP DOWN THE MEDITERRANEAN 


On Board a British Cruiser at Earl’s Court. 


Copyright of “ The Tatler" 


Along either side of the wide ceck is all the equipment of a cruiser in working and fighting trim. The rifle racks are filled, the cutting-away hatchets in 
position, fire-extinguishing hose on handy reels, and stream anchors ready for use 


Copyright a ‘The Tatler" 


These pictures represent an imaginary voyage to which visitors are treated at Earl's Court this year. Nothing is omitted that is likely to impress one with 
the realism of the scenes. As the French fleet is passed in the Mediterranean a salute is fired by the British bluejackets as if to assure everyone of the. 
certainty of the ‘‘entente cordiale” 
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Concerning Professor Legros. 
—The recent election of Professor 
Alphonse Legros as one of two 
honorary members of the Inter- 
national Society of Sculptors, 
Painters, and Gravers is peculiarly 
appropriate and happy when one 
recalls the fact that it was at the 
instance of Whistler that he was 
induced to come to this country 
to seek his artistic fortune. Among 
the first to welcome him here in 
those early days were Rossetti and 
Watts. He was then a young 
man of twenty-six. Another loyal 
and influential friend was Sir 
Edward Poynter, whom he followed 
in the Slade Chair at University 
College. 


A French Slade Professor.— 
When this honour came to Pro- 
fessor Legros he had been in 
England thirteen years and had 
married an Englishwoman. It 
was a startling innovation to 
appoint a Frenchman to the Slade 
professorship but the choice was 
abundantly justified, for during the 
seventeen years Professor Legros 
held the chair he achieved invalu- 
able work. He is now well 
advanced in years, and many of 
his old art comrades have joined 
the great majority. Happily, 
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is to Revisit London. 


their living. In London, for in- 
stance, ‘“‘duffing” gives regular 
employment to a number of men. 
These individuals purchase cheap 
jewellery and gilt rings and attempt 
to pawn them for more than their 
value. It is very difficult some- 
times, especially in the hurry of 
business, for the pawnbroker’s 
assistant to perceive the fraud, 
and although in nine cases out of 
ten the ruse is a failure, yet if the 
tenth cccasion occurs, say, twice a 
day and is worth -even a few 
shillings each time it will be readily 
seen that there is a living of a sort 
to be made at this curious trade. 


Curling the Coster.—Quite a 
large trade has been done of late 
by an enterprising East-end bar- 
ber. With the help of several 
specially -engaged and practised 
assistants he has devoted all his 
energies to hair-curling until his 
reputation as a curler has brought 
the cheerful coster from all parts 
to be operated upon. Costers 
probably take more pride in their 
coifure than most people are 
aware of, and they would never 
dream of taking out their ‘‘donahs ” 
without having their front locks— 
grown specially long on purpose 
—duly begreased and becurled. 


England still holds him and does 


Ree YVETTE GUILBERT IN STONE—CARVED ON HER HOUSE IN PARIS I ask forgiveness beforehand, but 


I cannot help being reminded 
by this enterprising tonsorial artist of the difference between the 
deaths of a hairdresser and a sculptor. One curls up and dies while 
the other makes faces and busts. 


What is a Duffer ?—One-half of the world does not know how 
the other half lives, and there are mighty few people who know 
of the hundred and one curious professions by which men make 
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YVETTE GUILBERT AND HER SECRETARY 


Madame Guilbert begins a series of matin¢es at the Haymarket on June 5 at which she will give her cycles of Freneh chansons 
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The Lucky Woman. 


Vie they were respectively of the ages of eighteen and nineteen 

it became necessary for the two Miss Venners to do some- 
thing for themselves. They were orphans, and they divided between 
them a fortune of £50 a year. The elder and plainer of the two, 
Ellen Venner, took her own strong line at once. She married a 
Dissenting minister and made for herself a little home at Brixton. 
The more vulgar of her acquaintances said that it was no great 
catch. 

Beatrice, the younger sister, was fortunate enough to obtain the 
post of governess to Mrs. Pawling’s three dear little boys ; moreover, 
she retained her post, and won for herself some portion of the respect 
and goodwill of Mr. and Mrs. Pawling. The three dear little boys 
kicked her with almost unnecessary profusion and learnt very little 
from her, But then boys will be boys and, if we are to be frank, 
it must be admitted that Beatrice Venner had very little to teach. 
She had good food, she had £30.a year over and above her private 
income, she had occasional holidays and two evening dresses, and 
in course of time a still further blessing was to befall her. 

The further blessing came when she had been with the Pawlings 
for about four years, and it was beginning to be said by papa and 
mamma that the eldest of the dear little boys certainly ought to go 
to school now. As he was by far the hardest and most persistent 
kicker of the three Beatrice heard this without regret ; a governess 
would still be wanted for the other two. It was at this time that 
Mr. Pawling’s old friend, Mr. Yardley, came to stay at the house. 

Mr. Yardley was a youth of about forty-five, by profession a 
stockbroker, unmarried, priding himself somewhat on a gallant 
manner with the ladies. He was chubby, tubby, and clean-shaven. 
His hair was very thin on the top of his head and he took some- 
thing for it. He had an income of £2,000 a year and the most 
commonplace mind in the City, and he enjoyed. both of them 
thoroughly. His was a mind that would never make a fortune or 
come to wreck. He was distinctly satisfied with himself. I do not 
know whether his friends and intimate relations had told him so or 
whether he had found it all out for himself, but at the moment when 
he came on that visit to the Pawlings the decision was firm and hot 
within him that he. must 
not lead this gay butter- 
fly life any longer. He 
must settle down. 

His gallant but per 
fectly polite eye fell upon 
Beatrice Venner. In 
the drawing-room after 
dinner he inquired if 
she was fond of music, 
and added, as he always 
did, that he himself was 
devoted to it though 
he was no_ performer. 
Pulled up somewhat 
short by Beatrice’s frank 
confession that she did 
not care for music in the 
least, he added, with a 
reasonable desire to 
please, that he himself 
knew that there were 
other things, and that 
he could get along very 
well without it. The 
conversation passed to 
other topics. That day, 
and the next day, and 
the next, it was quite 
obvious to Mrs, Pawling 
that Mr. Yardley was 
paying marked attention 
to the governess. 

There was no illegiti- 
mate secrecy about the 


SPECI 


man. That evening in 
the smoking-room he 


explained __portentously 
to Mr. Pawling his de- 
cision to marry Mr. 
Pawling’s governess. 
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By Barry Pain. 


**Good heavens! you don’t say so?” said Mr. Pawling. 
“ Well,” he added, ‘‘she’s a very good girl, and this will be a rare 
bit of luck for her.” 

Beatrice Venner accepted the rare bit of luck with meekness and 
gratitude. It was true that she was not in the least in love with 
Mr. Yardley, but she admired his income and his other estimable 
qualities. Certainly, too, she was not in love with anybody else. 
She received many congratulations.’ The letter from her sister Ellen 
was of a somewhat sub-acid character, implying that she did not 
expect that they would see much of Beatrice down at Brixton after 
this. She also added that conscientious scruples would not allow 
her husband and herself to be present at a wedding in a church. 
This did not prevent Beatrice from being married in a church in a 
beautiful white dress and a beautiful lace veil, with two bridesmaids, 
with the youngest Pawling boy as a page, with The-Voice-that- 
breathed-o’er-Eden and, generally speaking, with pomp. 


She was quite happy in a placid way for some time after her 
matriage, and she did not drop the sister down at Brixton. Beatrice 
had no children, and her sister had many. Beatrice thought of 
adopting one of them. Her husband, kindly but firmly, thought not. 
She had been married eight years and the edge of the luxurics had 
worn off; her remarkable luck had become quite commonplace, 
and she was beginning to find her husband a very slow man with a 
tendency to hypochondria, and one day she went to Brixton to her 
sister’s squalid abode to play a game with her sister’s new baby, 
which was a perfect beauty. 

She was late in returning, and found that her husband had 
already got back from the City and was going round the gardens. 
It was springtime, and she found him standing in the orchard, his 
frock coat and his silk hat still on him, looking grotesquely out of 
place. He pointed out the fruit prospects with gravity and with 
some knowledge of the subject. “It’s a queer thing,” he said, “that 
this one tree has got no blossom on it at all.” 

“Vm glad,” she snapped furiously. 

He stared at her with his little eves wide open. 

“No, I am not glad,” 
she added quickly, and 
pressed her lips to the 
rough bark of the tree 
and kissed it. 

““ My dear child,” he 
said in gentle remon- 
strance, “have you gone 
quite mad ?” 

““ No,” she said, “ but 
I think I shall.” Then 
she ran into the house, 
and he followed labo- 
riously to inquire what 
she was crying about. 


SS x 


A “Tatler” Chest- 
nut.—A short time agoa 
burial took place at sea 
from one of His Majesty’s 
cruisers. As there were 
no leads with the stores 
large pieces of coal were 
attached to the body in 
their place. All the crew 
were summoned on the 
quarterdeck for the burial. 
Just as the body was 
being lowered Pat burst 
out laughing. Next 
morning the chaplain 
sent for Pat and asked 
for an explanation of his 
laughter at such a very 
solemn time. ‘ Shure 
now,” replied Pat, “ oi’ve 
heerd o’ many a wan 
goin’ below, but oi’ve 
niver seen wan .take ’is 
coal with un afore.” 
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The Humour of Life—As Seen by W. Heath Robinson. 
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is name was Matthew. 

He was armed with his Board of 
Health certificate. He was strong in the brazen, necessary assertion 
that, appearances notwithstanding, he was ‘‘ over fourteen.” He 
was hampered by no lack of sophistication, and looking for a job 
had wrought within his bosom no new. emotions. Yet, for all that, 
drawn thither by the magnetic, ‘* Boy Wanted,” his initial entrance 
to the shipping office was timid and apologetic. 

He encountered the head office boy, some few minutes returned 
from his daily pilgrimage to the New York office—an important 
person of parts, who from the dignity of tall white collar and glaring 
red necktie grinned contemptuously at him. He himself grinned 
back utter deprecation and spoke in a queer, shrill little voice. The 
head office boy snickered in a superior way and jerked a thumb 
toward the assistant shipping clerk. 

Following this dignitary Matthew entered the superintendent’s 
office, and the assistant stepped aside to reveal him with, “ Boy 
looking for the job, sir,’ and waited for anything facetious which 
Hanford might care to say. 

Hanford cared to say nothing facetious as it appeared rather 
astonishingly after some thirty seconds. Indeed, he neglected even 
to smile, which was rather disconcerting. 

What was his name? Matty Schweitz—yessir, Matthew. How 
old? Fourteen last June. Fourteen? Yessir; fourteen last June 
—seventh o’ June. 

Why wasn’t he in school? Matty took this as a bright little 
jest and grinned appreciatively as he made reply. Gotter eat. Ever 
worked before ? Sure—yessir.. A year in a china factory an’ six 
mont’s with a grocer carrying out orders. And he was only fourteen 
now ? \Vell—yessir. 

Were his parents alive? Yessir. Working? Yessir. Ma took 
in washing. Father? Stepfather, sir. Well—what did he do? 
Drank. That last statement of occupation, Matty appeared to think, 
explained the whole conventional situation—and for Hanford it did. 
He rubbed slowly on his glasses and mentally revolved Matty. 

The boy he needed should have been bigger and older and 
stronger, but he looked again at this one, asking work because he 
had to eat, noted the well-soaped hair, the clean, thin cheeks, the 
roughened hands with the red knuckles, the threadbare suit, the 
fairly presentable shirt, the pipe-stem legs in the darned stockings, 
the grotesquely immense shoes. Hanford possessed a heart and a 
conscience, which are at times imconvenient things, and when he 
was done with the inspection he snapped his glasses into the case 
with a certain air of finality. 

“What wages have you been getting?” 

“ Two’n a quarter at the chiny factory.” 

“ And at the—other place ?” 

“ Platz’s—de grocery ? .Dollar’n a-haf.” 

“One dollar and a half a week ?” 

“Yessir. Well——’ Matty grinned dubiously, “I guess the 
grub was s’posed t’ count fer somethin’.” 

“Oh, you lived with them?” 

““Nossir, on’y t’ eat meals. They wasn’t much,” he supple- 
mented. » “ Mostly melted grease an’ cabbage an’ them gluey 
dumplin’s—Dutch stuff like that.” t 

“Um. Would you like to come here at three dollars a week ?” 

“Would I? Say, you gimme de show——” He pulled up 
sharply. © ‘ Yessir.” 

Hanford turned back to his work and picked up his pen. Very 
well, they would try him. George could give him a time-card and 
put him to work, 

Thus, athrill with something as near to childlike joy as was 
possible to his prematurely aged self, Matty was led out of the 
presence and installed as junior general-utility boy of the Burnside 
Chemical Works. 

Perhaps by contrast with the days of the china factory and the 
grocery Matthew seemed to regard his lot as happy rather than other- 
wise. He realised, too, that a large concession had been made in 
engaging him ; he realised it fully after certain days of sweeping and 
bottle-lugging that would have set the muscles of a larger boy to 
aching. He appreciated that Hanford had employed him mainly 
because he had to work to eat, and as he informed the superinten- 
dent rather irrelevantly one day while passing through the nitric acid 
shop he intended to “ make good.” 

Hanford had fully intended to keep track of the boy, but there 
were other matters innumerable to absorb him and some two months 
had passed before chance came for the briefest study. That oppor- 
tunity was not altogether a happy one, for as Matty stood waiting to 
take a note to the manager in another building Hanford, staring at 
him thoughtfully, suddenly forgot his meditations fora more concrete 
proposition. 

“Have you been fighting ?” 


MATTHEW 


The Story of a Boy who “ Made Good’ 
By E. F. 
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Matthew started, 

“ Nossir.” 

“Where did you get that lump over your eye ?” 

Matthew grinned, shifted, and looked at the floor. 

“ Pa.? 

Hanford’s brow contracted in a scowl. 

“Do you mean to say that your stepfather struck you hard 
enough to make that swelling ?” 

“Well, no, sir. He didn’t soak me—anyway, it wasn’t me he 
wanted to soak. Yeh see,” Matty looked up suddenly with an 
animated smile, “yeh see, ma’s always callin? him down when he 
gets full an’ he always gets red-hot then an’ says he’s goin’ t’ kill 
himself if she don’t shut up. An’, well, las’ night he was out all 
night an’ when he come home this: mornin’ they got t’ scrappin’ an’ 
he said he was goin’ t’ kill himself, an’ ma said f’r Gawd’s sake go 
an’ do it quick. Well, then he got hotter’n ever an’ began t’ cuss 
like h——. Hully gee! Didn’t he swear! An’ then he picked up 
a chair an’ went t? soak ma an’ | got in the way. Then they stopped 
an’ pa went off somewhere. Say, but ma was cryin’ when I come 
t’ work. Oh, it don’t hurt much,” he concluded with a consoling 
grin. 

Hanford sighed. Ten years ago he would have taken the child, 
found an officer, and investigated the case forthwith ; at thirty-three 
he was beginning to understand that he could not reform the world 
and that his hands were full as it was. He finished his note, sent 
the boy away, and lighted his grimy factory pipe. 

As a matter of fact his hands were very full indeed. 

They had put him there, the Burnsides, for more than one reason. 
As a chemist he was young and modern, his hand was strong, and 
his judgment wonderfully accurate, and for him latitude did not 
signify danger. Furthermore, he had won his spurs as an able 
executive in the old Fannet works in southern Jersey, where for 
some reason only the roughest and most intractable labour element 
seemed obtainable, 

And that was a qualification here, for they had set Hanford a 
nasty task—the cutting of expenses—which means the cutting of 
wages. It was inevitable as business conditions stood; he went 
about it firmly and the result was clear cut. 

One or two of the Irishmen: left’on the spot. They were not 
indispensable and their places were filled readily. But when the 
Hibernian element began to drop away in lots of ten or a dozen a 
new consideration arose. The replacements seemed inevitably to be 
German, ‘and Hanford was far from pleased. The Irish crowd 
would take its scoldings with explosive interruptions and go back to 
work or quit. With the new men it was otherwise. They accepted 
direction silently, they remained silent when he was about ; did they 
object to this or that, it was a rumbling underneath the breath 
manner. Gradually the feeling grew upon Hanford that all was not 
as well as might have been. 

Indeed, he took to speculating so constantly on the state of 
affairs that it was rather considerate of Matty to present a diversion 
in the shape of his injured head. 

For three long days the junior general-utility boy had been 
manipulating ammonia with an old brass measure of jagged edges. 
His hands were raw and blistered and torn here and there. One 
of them took to swelling and his mother applied such remedial agents 
as tradition and immeasurable ignorance suggested. The hand 
swelled on and another day or two later was discerned by Hanford 
from his window. He sent for the boy and looked at the puffed 
palm. He saw an abscess that would have sent a finer-grained 
young person to bed. He found the hospital card rather hurriedly 
and despatched Matthew to St. Stephen’s. 

In the course of two or three hours the boy returned, white and 
weak and wincing, and related that a youthful medico of the free 
dispensarv—creditably firm in the knowledge that carbolic acid is 
excellent for pyogenic conditions—had applied it strong and sent 
him forth to await a cure. ‘There were angry white blisters now, 
and the pain was bringing tears to eyes which usually admitted their 
utter futility. 

Hanford shut his teeth, telephoned his own physician that a 
patient was coming, and sent Matthew scurrying up town. 

It was a sad call, for the doctor did things that hurt and said 
things that almost frightened. In the gentlest way he told the boy 
that the hand would have to be poulticed hourly all night; that if 
it were not the whole arm might have to go; that he must impress 
particularly upon his mother to give the work most minute attention. 

Matty’s mother was house-cleaning for a lady; she wouldn’t be 
at home until to-morrow night. Relatives? So far as he knew he 


had none. But he guessed he could do the poulticing himself all 
right. The doctor guessed not and rubbed his bearded chin as he 


groped for a solution. Failing finally, he called up Hanford and 
asked what he had to suggest. 
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And lo, at the other end of the wire a Material Angel was waiting 
to save Matty’s arm. 

The Material Angel was going to marry Hanford. She was 
young and good and beautiful as only an angel can be, She lived 
in a big house; she owned a wealthy papa; she drove about in a 
shiny carriage. On rare occasions she dropped in at the factory ; 
this was one of them. 

She had listened with real sympathy to the tale of Matthew’s 
misfortune ; the telephone call from the doctor came as a sequel, 
and Hanford told her over his shoulder of the situation. 

The Material Angel rose characteristically. 

“Wait, Dick! Don’t ring off.” 

Hanford paused ; the Material Angel picked up her furs. 

“ Why Pp? 

“ Because I’m going up to get the poor little chap and take him 
home with me. Tell the doctor to keep him there.” 

At the first of the week Matty returned, healed, clean, freshly 
clad, and in a mental haze. 

For six days he had been waited upon by a lady in a black 
dress and a white apron and cap; for six days he had reclined 
on a couch in a wonderful little rose-and-cream room, taking his 
meals from a funny, smiling, noiseless Chinee—who hailed, by the 
way, from Japan. Vaguely he had come to understand that some 
p2ople have even more than three rooms to live in ; that some people 
eat things of which the ordinary mortal may not even dream. 

The Material Angel capped it by bringing him back in the shiny 
carriage. When she was gone Matthew stood for many minutes in 
wide-eyed contemplation of his superintendent. 

“ Say. I guess I got a lot more t’ make good for now.” 

_“Eh? Oh guess not,” Hanford responded. 
. Matty took a deep breath. 

“Say, boss, you’re white. But she’s—she’s—she’s——” 

“She is, every bit of it,” the superintendent laughed. 
along to work.” 

After lunch hour the boy appeared again bearing a brown package 
of many and mysterious transparent stains. He deposited it solemnly 
on Hanford’s desk and stood away. The paper fell back with 
theatrical slowness and revealed one of those huge, sinister apple 
dumplings Hanford had so often noted in the window of the bakery 
two blocks above. 

The superintendent turned an almost frightened gaze of interroga- 
tion. The boy, with a shyness that sat queerly on his wise little 
features, faced him and then looked away. 

“ Say, it—it ain’t much,” he said, “f but—well——” 

Hanford moistened his lips and braced himself. 

‘Why, thank you, Matty,” he replied cordially. 
if there’s one thing I do enjoy it is apple dumpling.” 

Matthew’s face radiated. 

“Honest ?” 

“ Honest,” said Hanford. 

And he ate it. Yes, he ate it like a man although Graham, the 
assistant manager, sat in the very next office and might at any second 
have appeared in the doorway. And when it was done, when the 
last awful greasy mouthful had disappeared, then and only then did 
Matthew relieve himself of a satisfied sigh and walk silently back to 
his duties. ; 

The rolling months were bringing trouble to Hanford. Themen, 
almost a solid phalanx of German brawn now, were growing more 
sullen—and lazy, That was a phase beyond consideration for a 
disciplinarian such as Hanford. 

He read one day of a so-called ‘‘ Socialist meeting ” in one of the 
halls on the water front stampeded by the police, who narrowly 
missed capturing the orator-in-chief, one Bergman. Hanford won- 
dered absently if it could be his own Bergman—Herman Bergman, 
lumbering and hairy, who tended the sulphuric stills. He laughed at 
himself and cast aside the notion as imaginative. Then he recalled 
the groups which broke up on his approach, the mutterings, the 
scowls that were directed at him just as he passed. 

He sat at his desk in the last light of a late May evening some 
four months later rather gloomily turning over the situation. The 
office force had departed and he was quite alone in the upper part of 
the building. Out in the factory proper they were rushing at a 
couple of hours’ overtime, and it being pay day Hanford had waited 
to pass out the envelopes himself. Before him lay the cash box 
bristling with its rows of yellow envelopes. 

He found his chin on his breast and jerked it up impatiently. 
He was growing morose these days, for more than factory troubles 
contributed to his darker moods. The Material Angel—well, he had 
resolved to forget her. Let that end it. He shook his head and 
reached over for his pipe. 

Then his ear was caught sharply by a quick step on the rickety 
stair without. His head came erect and he listened with some 
astonishment. 

Slap, slap, slap, slap. A soft bounce told of the oncomer’s 
landing outside the office. The door flew open unceremoniously and 
Matthew burst in. His cheeks were flaming, his eyes glittered wide 
with excitement, his breath was laboured. 

“Hey, boss !” 

“Eh?” Hanford stared. ‘ What’s wrong, Matty ?” 

“Them fellers. Gee—ain’t it good [ stayed!” 

“What fellows?” 

“Why, Bergman an’ Henckel an’ Schmidt an’ the little Dutch- 
man,” Matty panted. 

“Well?” 

“ Say they’re going t’ burn the joint.’ 

“What’s that ?”? asked Hanford wonderingly. 


“ Trot 


**Do you know 
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I heard ’em. 


” 


“ That’s right. 

“ You heard 

“ An’ that ain’t all. They’re goin’ t’ cop the pay roll, them four.’”” 

The superintendent stared at the small figure in mild amaze- 
ment. Unquestionably he was very much in earnest. Unquestion-. 
ably also excitement was rendering him incoherent and probably 
very incorrect. Hanford sat him down in a chair beside his desk 
and resumed his own seat. The boy quivered and shifted and balked 
and champed. 

“Tf you have heard something tell me precisely what it was.” 

“Lemme git th’ coppers first.” 

“Nonsense! Repeat what you have heard.” 

Matty half sighed, half groaned, moistened his lips, took sharp 
breath, and rattled off in frantic haste: ‘‘It ain’t no con game— 
honest it ain’t! I was down there washin’ bottles—nossir, Joe 
didn’t get em done. I guess he went home early, yessir. Anyway,. 
I wanted t? git’em ready fr mornin’ an’ I stayed. Well, 1 got ’em 
done a couple o’ minutes ago, an’ I went out t’ find a sack fr a 
towel t? dry me hands, an’ that’s when I heard ’em. Nossir, they 
didn’t see me. An’ that’s what they was sayin’, sure! Bergman 
was tellin’ ’em—yessir, Herm Bergman. He was sayin’ it was. 
wicked for youse people t’ be rich an’ them starvin’ an’ earnin’ yer 
money, or somethin’. An’ he said the time was comin’ when they 
could all start in an’ fix things, an’ the pay roll was their own 
money an’ more, too, an’ they oughter have it. An’ Henckel said 
somethin’ ’bout burnin’ the place, an’ Bergman said it'd be another 
lesson f’r capital, an’ he laughed so’s it’d make yer blood run cold. 
Anyway, they’re comin’. Will I git the coppers? There ain’t much 
time.” 

“No, we don’t want any coppers,” said Hanford quietly. 
“ Haven’t you imagined a good deal of this ?” 

“Wot?” The relation of employer and empl yé had melted 
away; they were man to man. ‘’Magined it! I guess not! 
Didn’ I hear’em? Wasn’ I there when they was sayin’ it? Ain’t 
me mother Dutch ? Couldn’ I understan’’em? What?” 

“Yes, yes, yes, but——” 

“Now I’m goin’ t’ get them coppers !” 

“You are not going to bring any police in here,” said Hanford 
severely. ‘Sit down in that chair again, Matty. When you are 
quieter——” 

“ Aw—quieter.” 


Straight goods I did.” 


Matty was out of his chair and half across the 


room. His eyes snapped and his thin hands outstretched toward 
the other trembled violently. ‘You look-a here! You're up 
against it an’ y’ ain’t wise. See? But y’ are just the same. 


What’ll you do when them fellers come in here an’ start t’ mix it 
up? Hey? If the’s on’y them four it’s four to one, an’ any one of 
?em’s bigger’n you—only maybe the little Dutchman. What’s goin’ 
t’? happen when them crazy lobsters start t’? rough-house it? Why, 
thev’ll hand you a couple 0’ good bats an’ ye’ll croak,” he cried 
wildly. ‘They don’t care; they’d just as soon. An’ what’s that 
goil o’ yourn goin’ t’ say when they find ye—stiff an’ wit yer nut 
cracked? Hey? What’s she goin’ t? say? Hey? lm goin’ fer 
them coppers.” 

Like a flash of light he had disappeared through the door. 
Hanford, recovering from the colloquial torrent, started to his feet 
and called after him. There was no pause in the quick, slapping 
footsteps. They reached the floor below, the rapid patter crossed the 
scale platform and reached the pavement—and died away. 

Somewhere below Bergman’s voice called :— 

“Hi, kid! Vere de deffel you goin’ so qvick ?” 

Then there was silence and Hanford returned to his desk. 

“That goil!” Peculiarly the Material Angel rose first in his. 
mind. Would she care if the whole place fell in on him? He 
smiled cynically. In the depths of his consciousness he was perfectly 
well aware that she would care very much; but it pleased him to 
smile cynically and believe that she would not. 

But his thoughts shunted quickly from the Material Angel. Was 
this absurd affair the product of a child brain somehow excited or an 
actual fact? For a time he could not admit the latter. Were it 
true it meant that he had been blind—that instead of the rigid 
discipline so long his pride he had been fostering within the 
Burnside works a perfect garden spot of anarchy. 

Not many seconds later he pulled open one of the small drawers 
and extracted the revolver, hypothetical protector of the safe. In 
the year of his incumbency he had never even handled the weapon 
before. He looked it over and opened the chamber. It was quite 
empty and rusty to a degree. He glanced again into the drawer for 
cartridges ; they were not there. 

But if—not that he conceded the possibility, but 7/—the lunatics 
were meditating something—— He laid the imposingly useless. 
pistol at his side, 

Out on the high roof of the works the whistle was blowing for 
seven. In a very few minutes the crowd would come filing up for 
their money. Hanford closed the door and opened the little pay 
window in the upper panel. He laid the cash box on the shelf 
below and the revolver beside it, and waited with nerves more tense 
than he would have cared to admit. 

Steps shuffled on the stairs. He bent and watched through the 
small aperture. 

Henckel! His lowered head appeared above the floor. 
man! Schmidt! Then Kreitz, ‘the little Dutchman,” followed— 
and no more. These four were ahead of the main body at any rate. 

It was Henckel who advanced first upon the window, his face 
blank and heavy. Hanford picked out his envelope. The man 
halted and he extended the little yellow package with steady hand. 

(Continued on page 304) 
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Tihe Ilumour of the Hour—As Seen by Tom Browne. 


AFTER THE HOLIDAYS 


Papa: Are you sure that you and mamma thought of me while you were away ? 
Gracie: Oh yes! We heard a man kicking up an awful row about his breakfast at the hotel, and mamma said, 
“Thats just like papa” 
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CHE TALEER 


The Editor of “The Tatler” 


The Editor receives so many “ Chestnuts” 
to study the earlier issues. 
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Prize of One Guinea 


Fishy 
Mother (looking at Johnny reproachfully) : Where have you been 
afternoon, Johnny ? Johnny (uneasily): Sunday — school. 
Mother: Then how is it you smell of fish and are so wet? Johnny 
(desperately) : Teacher told us the story of Jonah and the whale.— 
Thomas Phillips, 3, Baker Street, Handsworth, Birmingham. 


First 


this 


Necessity and Invention 


A rustic gentleman with 6d. ex poche feeling rather hungry 
entered an inn and ordered cold roast beef, that being the only dish 
his slender means would allow. Unfortunately his hopes were 
dashed to the ground on the fair maiden exclaiming, “ Co'd roast is 
off, sir, but I can get you hot at 9d.” The gentleman deliberated 
for a second and then ordered hot roast beef, which dish in due 
course was brought and demolished. On leaving our friend put 
down his only coin, to the indignation of the Waitress, who said, 
“Stop, sir, I served you with hot roast ; it is gd. please.” “So ye 
did, miss, but I had only a ‘tanner’ so I waited till it was cold.”— 
di Yorston Stout, 11, Princes Gardens, Dowanhill, Glasgow. 


Conclusive 


“ John,” said a gentleman to his gardener, “ concerning that tree I 
spoke to you about cutting down, my wife thinks that it should be 
allowed to stand.” ‘Weel, sir,” replied the gardener, “ of course, 
ye ken it should come doon, and that for fower reasons.” ‘‘ Well, 
John, let me hear your reasons and [’l] report them to my wife and 
see what she thinks.” ‘‘ Weel, sir, the first reason is that the ‘ree 
is ower auld; the second is that it harbours the sparrows, and 
sparrows is a nuisance; the third reason is that it keeps the licht 
awa’ frae the greenhouse ; and the fourth reason is that I cut it 
doon last nicht.”—Kenneth M. Croal, Fordoun, Primrose Bank Road, 
Edinburgh. 


An Unlucky Horse 


An Englishman was driving on an outside car in Dublin a few 
days ago. Noticing the horse looked worn-out he remarked to the 
jarvey, ‘‘Well, Pat, that seems a very poor horse you have.” 
“ Bedad, yer honour,” came the reply, ‘‘he’s worse than poor, he’s 
the unluckiest horse iver was!” ‘ Indeed,” replied the Englishman, 
“and may ILask why?” ‘ Well now oi'll tell yer honour. For the 
last four mornin’s o1’ve tossed him whether /e’d have his breakfast 
or ov’d@ have a drink, and bedad oi’ve won every toime ! ”—Arthur 
Armstrong, 60, Fitzwilliam Square, Dublin. 


Bigygame Shooting 


The other day a gentleman out shooting passed through a colliery 
village. He inquired of a group of miners who were standing ata 
corner if one of them would oblige by carrying his game bag, for 
which he would pay him well. One of the miners consented and 
took the bag in charge. Before reaching the ground where the 
gentleman intended to shoot they had to pass through a field wherein 
some cattle were grazing. They had not gone far through the 
field when suddenly a bull charged them and the gentleman was 
compelled to shoot it to save their lives. The miner looked at the 
bag and then at the fallen animal and exclaimed, ‘ Hi, mister, if 
this is the kind o’ game yor gannin’ to shut ye’ll ba’ to carry the bag 
yersel’,”’— Matthew Fairs, 515, Stanhope Road, Tyne Dock, South Shields. 


A Sidevshow Marvel 


‘The most wonderful collection of relics in the world,” said the 
showman to his bewildered audience as he proudly pointed towards 
a collection of fossils heaped on a table behind him. “ Behold the 
tooth of the great Elizabeth,” said he, displaying in his hand a giant 
molar. ‘‘ Now you see the skull of the famous Cromwell,” he con- 
tinued triumphantly, displaying a diminutive skull selected at random 
from the pile upon the table. This proved too much for the historical 
mind of a juvenile member of the audience. ‘“‘ Please, sir, wasn’t 
Cromwell a big man?” The showman smiled, by no means per- 
turbed. “Ah yes,” replied he, “but here we have the skull of 
Oliver Cromwell when a boy.” The audience being reassured the 
farce continued.—E. J. Pottrell, Lyddon Halil, Leeds. 


The Quip Courteous 


There is a branch railway in the north of England whose service 
of trains is not remarkable for high speed. The other day a rather 
peppery individual had occasion to use this line, and though his 
train was covering a uniform twenty miles an hour he was far from 
satisfied with the rate of progress, and he said so to the guard 
when the train stopped at one of the somewhat numerous stations. 
That dignitary replied to the remark in a would-be facetious manner. 
“Why, guv’nor, if we’re not going quick enough for ye, get out and 
walk.” “Tart as vinegar came the reply, “I would, only my friends 
don’t expect me till this train gets in.”—N. Smith, "2, Granby Build- 
ings, Morpeth, 


THE CHESTNUT TREE. 


offers One Guinea for the best short story or anecdote sent in each week from any quarter. 
The story must be addressed to the Chestnuti Editor, “ The Tatler.” 
others of the stories sent in, but no manuscript will be returned. Contributors must write on one side of the paper only 
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The Editor will publish and pay trifling amounts for 


which have already been published on this page that he advises intending contributors 
The “ Chestnuts” commenced on 


Augist 31, 1904. 


Journalism 

There was recently a big fire in a small town in Devonshire, 
and a journalist pushed his way through the crowd to the cordon of 
police surrounding the burning building. Where are you going ? ” 
demanded a constable. “Ima reporter ; I want to get some parti- 
culars about the fire,” was the reply.‘ Here, get out of this,” said 
the constable, pushing the newspaper man back into the crowd, 
“you can read all about it in the papers to-morrow.”—/. MacDonald, 
11, Belvedere Place, Dublin. 


The New Motor 


A gentleman was once walking along a lonely country road when 
he saw a man sitting on a signpost on which was written,’* This 
will take you to Malvern.” Surprised at seeing him in this curious 
| osition he called out, ‘‘ Hallo, what are you up there for.” “ Well,” 
was the reply, “ ve been sitting here for the last two hours aid 
the thing hasn’t started yet,”—Miss R. Seymour, The Crchard, 
Willingdon, Sussex. 


Orders for Profit 


At one time no layman could become a fellow of Trinity Colleve, 
Dublin. A certain layman, however, Dr. M——, knowing that he 
would be elected to a fellowship, took holy orders. Some time 
afterwards a friend who had heard of this met him and said, “ M——, 
why have you joined the goodly fellowship of the prophets ?” 
“To enjoy,” replied M—— immediately, ‘the goodly profits of the 
fellowship.”—2. D. Williams, Dunmurry House, co. Antrim. 


The Unaccustomed Traveller 
I was travelling to Dorking a few days ago by the L.B. and S.C. 
Railway when at one of the intermediate stations a lady got into the 
compartment and asked if the train went to Leatherhead. On my 
replying in the affirmative she appeared quite surprised, saying, “ Oh, 


I had quite a fright as I saw Southsea on the engine; I thought it 
must be going there.”-—G. G. Hodsoll, 405, Brighton Road, ‘South Croydon. 


Much Ado 


An old woman entered a provincial post office not long ago and 
asked for the savings bank. ‘Do you want to draw or deposit ?” 
replied the clerk. “ Naw, oi doan’t. Oi wants to put some money 
in,” was the reply. The clerk, after entering the amount, pushed up 
the usual little book for her signature and indicating the place said, 
“Sign on this line, please.” ‘Above it or below?” “ Just abovc 


it”? “Me whole name?” ‘ Yes.” ‘Before oi was married ?” 
‘ No, just as it is now.” “ Oi can’t write.”—S. M. Brewer, N.P. Bank, 
Iifraccmbe. 


Small Change 

A waitress in a certain restaurant has a very ready wit. An 
occasional customer went in the other day for dinner. After :eceiv- 
ing his order the waitress handed him a newspaper to while away 
the few minutes that would elapse ere dinner was served. He looked 
at it and then at the waitress and said, “I say, miss, have you 
nothing comic? I like to have something funny to look at whil: 
I’m eating.” ‘Oh well, sir,” replied the waitress readily and with- 
out the vestige of a smile, ‘‘there’s a looking glass straight in front 
of you, sir.” Then he collapsed.—A. Lennox, 168, Elmhurst Mansic ns, 
Vernon Road, Clapham, S.W. 


Tearful Milk 


A lady was complaining to her dairyman some time ago about 
the quality of his milk. ‘‘ Short 0’ grass feed, mum—short 0’ grass 
feed this time o’ year,” said the jocular milkman. ‘ Bless you, them 
cows 0’ mine are just as sorry about it as lam. I often stands and 
watches ’em cryin’—regular cryin’, mum—because they fcel as how 
their milk don’t do ’em credit. You don’t believe it?” ‘Oh yes, 
I believe it,” said the lady, “but I wish in future you'd see that 
thev don’t drop their tears into our can.’—Mrs. Biddle, Fair View, 
Sheffield Road, Erdington. 

He Regretted it 

An excited military-looking gentleman entered an_ editorial 
sanctum one afternoon, exclaiming, “ That notice of my death is a 
lie, sir. Vil horsewhip you within an inch of your life, sir, if you 
don’t apologise in your next issue.” The editor inserted the following 
apology the next day : “ We extremely regret to announce that the 
paragraph which stated that Major Blazer was dead is without 
foundation.” —C. R. Fletcher, 1, Museum Square, Leicester. 


Both Expired 

The charge was one of keeping a dog without a licence, and the 
defendant evinced a tendency to interrupt the evidence. He was 
sternly hushed, but eventually his turn came. The clerk of the 
court turned to him, “ Do you wish the court to understand that you 
refuse to renew your dog licence?” ‘* Yes, but--—” ‘ We want no 
buts. You must renew the licence or you will be fined. You know 
it expired on Ist January,” “ Yes, but so did the dog. Do Ihave to 
renew him, too ?””—Robert Sistrom, Burgh, R.S.O., Lincolnshire. 
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Captains of Industry at Home—Mr James Buchanan. 
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Copyright of “ The Tatler” 


Mr. James Buchanan is the head of the weil-known firm of James Buchanan and Co., Ltd., whose “Black and White” and other whiskies are so well 

known to whisky-drinkers. By the persistent and liberal advertising of a good article Mr. Buchanan has not only built up a large fortune but has done 

service to the State in so largely substituting a wholesome spirit for the too often fiery and potent stimulant which has been so long consumed, to the 
injury of the health of the nation 
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SOCIETY IN 


Lady  Borthwick.— 
Lady Borthwick was Miss 
Susanna McTaggart 
Stewart and is sister to the 
Countess of Cassilis. She 
is a fair woman, rather 
pretty, with soft grey eyes 
and a quantity of golden- 
brown hair. She is a great 
reader and takes an intelli- 
gent interest in politics, is 
fond of travel, and not long 
ago accompanied Lord 
Borthwick to America. 
Lord Borthwick is the seven- 
teenth holder of the title 
and his barony is one of the 
oldest in Scotland. He is, 
I think, the only peer on the 
Stock Exchange, although 
there are many men with 
titles in Throgmorton Street. 


Tied by the Sporting 
Parson.-—Lord Cholmonde- 
ley is not only a sportsman 
himself but the marriage 
knot at his wedding was 
tied by the famous sporting 
parson, the Rev. ‘ Jack” 
Russell. Lady Cholmonde- 
ley, too, was as fond of the 
saddle as her lord and used 
to make good going when 
she was out with the 
hounds—almost as good as 
her daughter, whose twenty- 
third birthday, by a strange 
coincidence, fell yesterday, 
on the 23rd of this month. 
Lady Cholmondeley was a 
very handsome girl before 
her marriage and was well known about the 
Court, where her parents, Sir Nigel and Lady 
Emily Kingscote, were favoured members of 
the royal household. Though both are devoted 
to sport Lord and Lady Cholmondeley have 
some fine pictures and other priceless art 
treasures at Houghton, where the drawing- 
room isa magnificent apartment with a unique 
painted ceiling and han~ings of old Genoa 
velvet. 


The Persistence of Nicknames.—His 
Majesty’s Joint Hereditary Lord Great Cham- 
berlain, the Marquis of Cholmondeley, is a 
curious example of the persistence of nicknames. 
As heir to the marquisate he was Lord Rock- 
savage, a title that is now borne by his eldest 
son, yet in certain circles he is still known as 
“Rock.” It is not, perhaps, surprising that a 
peer who carries a straw in his mouth when 
he is down in the country should be known 
by a nickname, but it is strange that he 
should continue to be ‘* Rock” when he 
dropped the Rocksavage over twenty years 
ago. He is getting rather heavy now for the 
steeplechasing of which he used to be so fond, 
but with a stout mount he can still get across 
country like a sportsman ; indeed, there are 
few even in that category who know more 
about a horse or can get more out of one. 


Among the Sheffield Blades.— Sheffield 
gave a loyal welcome to Princess Henry 
of Battenberg when she unveiled Mr. Alfred 
Turner’s fine statue of Queen Victoria. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY—WEEK BY WEEK. 


LADY BORTHWICK 


Of Ravenstone Castle, Wigtownshire 


In their enthusiasm the “blades” forgot 
the King’s jealousy of the use of the Royal 
Standard and hung it out profusely in the 


streets. Indeed, Sheffield made a feature 
of its flags, and in the Town Hall the 
first thing that met the eye of the Princess 
was the Battenberg banner, for which the 
Lord Mayor sent all the way to Germany. 
Princess Henry was looking very well, while 


the two tall cousins—Princess Ena of Batten- ~ 


berg and Princess Beatrice of Saxe-Coburg— 
were quite charming in different shades of 
grey. 

A Sheffield Superstition. — When the 
ceremony of unveiling took place Princess 
Henry was presented with a huge pair of 
scissors to cut the cord. These were, of 
course, of Sheffield make. The blades were 
nearly 8 in. long and the handles finely 
carved and silver gilt. No doubt they will be 
treasured by the recipient, but I hope she 
was aware of the old Sheffield superstition 
which holds it supremely unlucky to accept 
a pair of scissors as a present. If a Shef- 
fielder gives a pair to a friend he always 
expects to receive in exchange a_ battered 
halfpenny ; that is the gud pro quo which 
custom sanctions as a means of averting the 
disaster that must otherwise ensue. 


The Working Peerage.—Occasionally a 
colonial paper like Zhe Sydney Bulletin 
girds at the British peerage and denounces its 
members as wholly degenerate and worthless. 
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I have several times given) 
instances of peers or their 
progeny who for inches,, 
muscle, courage, or capacity 
would not suffer by com- 
parison even with a Corn-- 


stalk. The Bulletin, how- 
ever, still says they are: 
Sainéants, Yet taking hap- 


hazard the fixtures on the 
day I write | find that no- 
fewer than eight peers and 
a bishop will be busy pro- 
moting objects of public 
utility in London alone. 
To-morrow eight peers and 
peeresses and a_ princess. 
will be similarly engaged. 
These are but samples of 
the daily round, and they 
are an effective answer to: 
the imaginative specula-- 
tions of estimable persons 
who contemplate us from 
the other side of the globe.. 
We may have ‘ wasters” 
whose names are enshrined 
in Dedrett, but we have 
also a working peerage 
which sets itself a high, 
standard of public duty. 


A Princess’s  Trous- 
seau.—Mrs. John Leslie. 
who is a clever American 
and a sister of Mrs. George 
Cornwallis West, is the: 
most intimate friend of the 
Duchess of Connaught, who: 
invited her over to Paris 
recently to assist in choos- 
ing Princess Margaret’s. 
trousseau. The Duchess is nothing if not 
economical, and Mrs. Leslie, in addition 
to possessing excellent taste, was useful in 
preventing the extortion usually practised on 
royal customers ; as a result Princess Margaret. 
is the happy possessor of some lovely frocks.. 
An evening dress of palest blue, daintily 
worked in white marguerites, is especially 
beautiful ; the honeymoon gown is of bright 
blue trimmed with silver and old French 
lace, whilst among others is a_ beautiful, 
costume of eau-de-nil cloth. On her return 
to England the Duchess sent Mrs. Leslie a 
beautifur ittle lucky pig of crystal with 
sapphire eyes accompanied by a gracious 
note of thanks. The young Princess has 
practically no jewels, so word has gone round 
to her royal relatives that jewellery will- be- 
the most acceptable form of wedding gifts. 


A Royal Photographer.—Always popular 
in Italy the Dowager Queen Margherita 
knows how to earn popularity and to increase 
it. At a charity bazaar in Rome the other 
day she tooka photograph of her three grand- 
children with her own hand, and hundreds of 
copies of this were turned out with the arms- 
of the royal house on each to be sold for the 
benefit of the*charity. Her Majesty is an 
authoress as well as a photographer, though I 
believe she has never published what she has. 
written. The middle ages, with all their mys- 
ticism and romance, appeal especially to her,. 
and she has written a number of weird stories.- 
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Chancellor 
LADY BEATRICE POLE-CAREW 


Lady Beatrice Pole-Carew is the elder daughter of the Marquis of Ormonde and was married in February, 1901, to the gallant Major-General Pole-Carew, 
K.C.B., C.V.O., who distinguished himself in the South African War. Lady Beatrice, who is one of the handsomest women in London society, has a son 
and two daughters 
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Who are the Prettiest Girls in the United Kingdom? 


MISS KATE WILSON MISS DOROTHY S. NUTTING MISS DORIS WILMOT BUTLER 
Northallerton St. Helens, co. Dublin Court Lodge, Hartfield Square Eastbourne 


MISS ETHEL PATERSON MISS FLOSS!IE HUMPHREYS MISS KATHLEEN MOLYNEUX 
42, Holland Park, W. Devon House, London Road, Croydon 88, West End Lane, West Hampstead 


MISS NORA SIMMONS MISS ETHEL BIRTILL MISS OLIVE WILTON 
Bird Place, Henley-on-Thames Regent Road, Wallasey, Cheshire The Den, Bath 


MISS EVADNE CANE MISS ETHEL KELLY MISS TERESA MARY HOOLEY 
Allen's Grove, Celbridge, co. Kildare Sharman's Cross, Solihull Bisley Lodge, near Derby 
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Decided by Mr. Frampton, R.A., and Mr. Solomon, A.R.A. 


THIRD PRIZE—~MISS MAUD AUBREY MASTERS SECOND PRIZE—MiISS LUCY H. HUTCHINSON 


Nl, South Hill Park Gardens, Hampstead, N.W. Gorey, Ireland 


Ais 


FIRST PRIZE—MISS M. TREVOR, THE BUNGALOW, ASCOT HEATH 


A Brinsmead Grand Piano valued at 150 Guineas 
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THE MOST BEAUTIFUL LOVE STORY IN THE WORLD— ROM 


pr 


THOMAS KINGSTON 
(TYBALT) 


MARY RORKE 
(NURSE TO JULIET) 
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The charm of “Romeo and Juliet” at the Imperial 
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cO AND JULIET” AS PLAYED AT THE IMPERIAL THEATRE. 
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A.E.GEORGE : 


(FRIAR LAURENCE) 


ToT T RST RANS, 


FRANK DYALL 
(PARIS) 
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Sore 


EVELYN MILLARD 

(JULIET) | 
WILLIAM CALVERT 

( CAPULET) 

| 

| 
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PLAYS, MUSIC, AND OTHER. ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Week by Week. 


The Waldorf Theatre.—The opening of 
the Waldorf Theatre on Monday was interest- 
ing not merely as we are getting a new theatre 
but because of the introduction of opera at 
“theatre prices.” The theatre (which holds 
about 1,800 people) has been built, furnished, 
and decorated under the 
direction of Mr. W. G. R. 
Sprague by the Warings. 
It has three tiers on a 
novel circular plan and an 
exceptionally Jarge num- 
ber of stalls. The deco- 
rative scheme of the 
interior is a bold and 
broad treatment of the 
Louis XIV. style. The 
walls of the crush-room 
and main staircase are 
covered in alternate stripes 
of dove - coloured and 
bréche violet marble. In 
the auditorium the colour 
scheme is rose Du Barry, 
which is relieved by the 
cream and richly-gilt circle 
fronts and a touch of 
green in the French tapes- 
tries of the stalls and dress 
circle, a rather more 
sombre note being struck 


in the brown French 
walnut of the seat 
frames. One of the 


notable features is a 
magnificent circular ceil- 
ing in modelled plaster 
with finely-gilt centrepiece 
and outer border, and a 
boldly-treated picture 
sweeping round between 
the two, painted after the 
style of Le Brun and repro- 
ducing successfully a good 
deal of his masterly effect. The das-relievo 
modelling of the tympanum which surmounts 
the proscenium represents Apollo in his 
chariot drawn by four spirited horses attended 
by goddesses and cupids. The proscenium 
opening and the dress and upper circles are 


THE 


Hamlet Malvotio 


A YOUNG ACTOR—MR. HENRY HERBERT IN 


supported with pilasters of fleur de péche 
marble with gilt capitals, and between the 
smaller pilasters on the dress circle and stall 
levels the novel and _ brilliantly successful 
treatment of lofty mirrors reaching to the 
cornice has been adopted. 


NEW WALDORF THEATRE, OPENED LAST MONDAY 


“The Walls of Jericho.”—I paid another 
visit to The Walls of Jericho at the Garrick 
the other night and found it going just as 
strong as ever. Its success as a play is 
delightful and unexpected, proving that people 
are not uninterested in a problem. 


Falstaff 
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Tony Lumpkin 
MANY PARTS 


A Young Shaksperean Player.—Mr. Henry 
Herbert is young but he has played many 
Shaksperean parts. He first acted with the 
Elizabethan Stage Society under the direction 
of Mr. William Poel at the age of seventcen 
and appeared in all their productions for the 
following two years, and 
during this time gave 
readings from memory of 
several of Shakspere’s 
plays and of Charles 
Dickens’s Christmas 
Carol. He then joined 
the Bensons, with whom 
he stayed very nearly 
eight years. During that 
time he has played about 
30 characters in Shak- 
sperean and old English 
plays. For some time he 
was private secretary to 
Mr. Benson and took a 
Jeading part in the arrang- 
ing and designing of the 
costumes for the Stratford- 
on-Avon Festival produc- 
tions. 


Kreisler.—Herr Fritz 
Kreisler, who takes rank 
among the great violinists 
of the day, has heen 
staying in London (at 
the Langham Hotel) since 
his return from a_ three 
monihs tour in the United 
States, where he gave no 
fewer than sixty con- 
certs. He is now in Spain 


tntulal 


giving four recitals at 
Madrid. He will also 


make two appearances in 
Portugal, and then back 
to England to fulfil ~his 
engagement at the Queen’s Hall on the 29th — 
his only appearance in London, by the way, 
this season. Kreisler has an extraordinarily 
interesting personality and gives one the 
impression of a strong intellectual life. He 
speaks English and six other languages. 


Bare, Ayr 
Joseph Surface 
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Mr. Rutland Barrington as a Sailorman at the Coliseum. 


Campbell & Gray 


As Mr. Rutland Barrington has no part in the new opera at Daly’s he has gone to the Coliseum, where he is singing two very clever songs of his own. Who can regret 
the disappearance of the old bacchanalian rubbish of the ‘‘ sing-song’’ days when a fine artist like Mr. Barrington turns to the “ halls'’? 
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Kreisler a Cosmopolitan.—Kreisler may 
claim to be a cosmopolitan, for he was 
born in Vienna of German-Italian parentage, 
was brought up in Paris, educated at the 
Paris Conservatoire and the University of 
Vienna, and has married a charming American 
lady from New York City.’ Yet, as a matter 
of fact, he and Mrs. Kreisler are so enamoured 
of this country (climate only excepted) that 
they propose ultimately to settle here and 
become natu- 
ralised British 


subjects. Our 
political freedom 
makes special 


appeal to Herr 
Kreisler. 


His Cult of 
Old Music.— 
Kreisler has a 
hobby which is 
closely linked 
with his pro- 
fession. It con- 
sists in the 
digging up of 
old, unknown 
musical MSS., 
chiefly Italian 
and French, 
reposing in 
foreign monas- 
teries and libra- 
ries. He there- 
fore plays a good 
deal of French 
and Italian 
music—not, 
however, to the 
neglect of the 
great musical trinity of B’s. In appear- 
ance Kreisler is much more Italian than 
German, though his particular order of 
mind is probably derived from his father. 
The mixture of race no doubt accounts for 
his great versatility. He has black hair, a 
short black moustache, a dark southern skin, 
dark eyes, and a strong chin. For the rest 
he does zo¢ wear his hair long, and in his 
clever wife has found a fitting helpmeet. 


Chancetior 


MISS MAUD MILTON 


As the Queen in Hamlet at the Lyric 


The Marvellous Mischa.—Herr Director 
Grosz, the zmpresario of that phenomenal 
young violinist, Mischa Elman, who made 
such a sensation, has been successful in 
persuading Mr. Daniel Mayer—who was the 
first agent M. Paderewski had—to re-enter 
the field as a concert director and undertake 
the management of the London and provincial 
concerts of Mischa Elman. Mr. Mayer was 
means of introducing to the English 


the 


ee 
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Good Workers in the Country.—‘‘ Takea 
good No. 1 provincial crowd (I speak from 
my own observations). Look at the work 
put in. Look how the girls love their work 
chiefly for the work’s sake (they do not always 
get such a very ‘good time’ with it), Look 
how fresh they keep compared with the above- 
mentioned London article, and as a result 
look what ‘shows’ you see. Find them out 
and bring them to London. Oh dear no, The 
managers would say, ‘Miss ——! Good 
gracious no}. no one ever heard of her. 
Should lose thousands, my dear fellow.’ Go 
to the north to any big mining or manufac- 
turing town; stroll round the front of the house 
and hear their comments. What intelligence. 
How quickly they pick up a ‘line’ Hear 
them on a Monday night greet an old favou- 
rite reappearing. Here, perhaps, is the crux 
of the question; ask the fairly well-known 
provincial musical-comedy girl who cares for 
her work and is not too fond of burning the 
candle all ways at once which she prefers— 
town or provinces? You will find that she 
will nearly always vote for the latter.” 


The Mana- 
gers’ Point.— 
My  correspon- 
dent’s view is 
simply pooh- 
poohed by most 
managers to 
whom I have 
ever talked over 
the question. 
They maintain 


MDLLE. MARISKA RECSEY AT THE PALACE WITH HER LEAPING BORZOIS 


public nearly all of the great artists who are 
still appearing, and he must, indeed, have a 
high opinion of this young violinist if it has 
induced him to leave his retirement. 


The Opera.--I think the note of Covent 
Garden this year is its recognition of the vocal 
quality, and this will become more marked now 
that “The Ring” has ceased to monopolise 
the attention of the syndicate. What I call 
the vocal quality gets full sway in the work 
of Donizetti and Rossini, which has become 
pleasantly old-fashioned. What an immense 
gain to the revival of these old operas is the 
appearance of M. Maurel. His voice! Well, 
he is no longer a boy; but his acting, his 
finesse, his knowledge of the traditions-— 
superb. Signor Bravi, a capital tenor, has, I 
understand, gone away to fulfil a six months 
engagement in Chili. 


Mr. Martin Harvey’s ‘‘ Hamlet.”—Mr. 
Harvey’s Hamlet was to be produced at the 
Lyric too late for me to notice here. It has 
been well spoken of by critics in the country. 
It is curious that Miss Maud Milton should 
have left one Hamlet (at the Adelphi) to 
mother another at the Lyric. Note, too, the 
influence of the older Irving in contributing 
to both productions, for Mr. Martin Harvey 
and Miss Milton are old colleagues. 


A ‘*Feminine Famine.” —I_ recently 
pointed out the extraordinary dearth of really 
clever girls in’ musical comedy. An officer 
in a West India Regiment writes 
me a long letter and returns to the old 
cure— Goto the provinces.” ‘* What,” 
he asks, ‘‘ can these charming youngsters 
to be seen every night at the Savoy and 
at every race meeting and function in 
their hundred-guinea Parisian ‘ confec- 
tions’ know of the stage ? 
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that you may 
scour the country 
for months with- 
out finding real 
talent. Ido not pretend to know the managers’ 
business better than themselves, but I do 
know that I have seen people in the country 
who should be brought to town. A striking 
case in point is Mr. H. A. Lytton, who tramped 
the provinces for years before he was brought 
to the Savoy. My correspondent’s views 
largely tally with those I expressed in my 
recent article on ‘‘Prettiness and Pedestals,” 
which was written before I got his letter. 


Campbell & Gray 
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Ellis & Walery 
MADAME KIRKBY LUNN . 


The magnificent contralto,at Covent Garden 
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A Lively Scene im the Racing Capital of England. 


at 


BY 


Rouch 
A STRING OF HORSES IN THE HIGH STREET AT NEWMARKET 


The town owes its prosperity to its racehorses, and nearly half the population are jockeys, trainers, and stablemen. There are eight annual meetings 
held in this town. The gates on the left are those of Lord Wolverton’s house. These horses are trained by Mr. Leach 
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Our Photographic Competition—The Seven Prizewinners. 


JUST SIX WEEKS OLD 


Third Prize—Miss E. M. Goddard, East Street, Farnham, Surrey 


Ws pay each week the sum of 
ONE GUINEA 


for the best snapshot which we 
receive during that week. All the 
letters in this Competition must be 
sent to the Kodak Editor, THE 
TATLER, Great New Street, Lon- 
don, and all photographs, exclusive 
of the prizewinners, will be returned 
immediately if accompanied by a 
stamped and addressed envelope, 
except those we desire to retain for 
publication. For these we pay 


HALF-A-GUINEA 


each for the copyright. Every 
photograph must have _ plainly 
written on the back the name and 
address of the sender and a clear 
description of the subject. Only 
one photograph may be sent at one 
time. The negative is not required. 

This week, in addition to our 
prizewinners, we have pleasure in 
highly commending the following 
subjects :— 

“ Reaping in Oxfordshire,” L. E. 
Smith, 1, Mornington Place, 
Regent’s Park, N.W. 

“Lichfield Cathedral,’ T. W. 
Gulliver, Branksome, Gorden Street, 

- Burton-on-Trent. 

“Highland Cattle,” Miss Sked 
Thurstaston Road, Heswall, 
Cheshire. 

“Flats in the Slums of Whitby,” 
S. W. Dyall, 90, Albion Street, 
Leeds. 


CE Wi at 


are 
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A HAPPY 


Sixth Prize—A. F. Wilson, The Grange, East Sheen, Surrey 


Fifth Prize—L. 


SPRING FLOWERS 
Longfield, 20, Charlton Road, Blackheath 
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FRIENDS 
Fourth Prize—P. E. Hodgson, Irrigation Dept., Beni Souef, Upper Egypt 


“Red Roses,” G. Pinsent, 
King’s School, Canterbury. 

“A Dahabeah on the Nile at 
Luxor,” Miss T. Gossip, Knowsley, 
Inverness, 

“ A Cooling Stream,” N. Smart, 
40, Compagne Gardens, West 
Hampstead, 

“A Nightingale’s Nest,” W. R. 
Burrell, Fornham St. Martin, Bury 
St. Edmunds, 

“ Plover’s Nest and Eggs,” S. 
Serjeantson, Hanlith Hall, York. 

“The Quartermaster’s Orderly,” 
J. A. McFarlane, 22, Fenwick Street, 
Liverpool. 

“ Head in Asiatic Attire,” Miss 
M. Smith, 31, Selsdon Road, West 
Norwood. 

“On Trust,” Miss M. Smith, 
Cobthorne, Oundle. 

“The End of the Season,” Miss 
J. Barber-Starkey, Aldenham Park, 
Bridgnorth. 

“The South Door of Barfreston 
Church near Dover,” E. H. H. 
@Aeth, 85, Morehall Avenue, 
Folkestone. 

“Sacred Brahmin Temple at 
Sasswad,” C. G. Williams, 15, 
Ranelagh Avenue, Barnes. 

“Venetian Boats,” Miss L. 
Kemp, Terrilands, Pinner. 

‘Berkshire Sailing Club Race, 
Sonning Reach,” A. J. Wilson, 13, 
Palmer Park Avenue, Reading. 

“Spring Flowers,” Major W. 
Amphlett Mors, Great Witching- 
ham, Norfolk. 


YOUNG BLACKBIRDS 


Seventh Prize—G. H. E. Hudson, University, Birmingham 
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Our Photographic Competition—The Seven Prizewinners. 


FIRST PRIZE—‘ AN 


“Memorial Tablet to the Cheshites, 
Chester Cathedral,” Miss M. Blackburn, 
Upper Hill House, St. Ann’s Road, Great 
Malvern. 

“Fisherboys,” Miss M. Teevan, 61, Broad- 
mead Road, Folkestone. 


eo 


SECOND PRIZE- DIPPING SHEEP 


IRISH COAL PIT.” 


“In the Channel,” H. Stuart Whitley, 
88, Grosvenor Gardens, Ealing, W. 

“ A Peaceful Scene,” Mrs. Ernest Turner, 
Shipton Manor, Andoversford, R.S.O., Glos. 

“An Old Font,” E. S. Tait, Schoolhouse, 
Cranbrook, Kent. 


IN ROXBURGHSHIRE. 
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DANIEL McMONAGLE, CASTLETOWN, 


| 
sasaki 


BEREHAVEN, CO. CORK 


“The Orotava Morocco 
Foster, 20, Norfolk Road, 
N.W. 

“The Village of Dhar,” A. J. Oliver. 
Government Telegraph Department, Alipore, 


Calcutta, 


Bound,” H. D. 
Regent’s Park, 


Sidon bea rues Unadpe. is APN Cue ee at Ne Ny 


MR. FAIR, SEAFIELD HOUSE, WEST BARNS, DUNBAR 


THE TATLER 


The humours of diplomacy and foreign policy are miny and 

subtle, and have grown more complicated since the newspapers 
and the public generally began to take a hand in international 
relations. In the old days when the world was really governed by 
“sovereigns and statesmen,” as it is now when the pe ple do not 
pay attention, a nation might be on the verge of war, or occasionally 
over it, for some time before the fact was generally known. Nowa- 
days it is the other way. ‘The slightest difference of opinion between 
two States is enough to set all the newspapers reporting, exaggerating, 
and inventing matters in dispute till we might think, if we believed 
our journalists, that we were on the brink of a ruinous war. Only 
we are used to our journalists, and don’t. 


he game of imaginary war goes on briskly between Great Britain 
and Germany, which have never had a real fight, for it did 
not count when Prussia was for a brief period dragged into hostility 
to England by Napoleon’s Greek gift of Hanover, soon followed by 
the blow of Jena. It is unfortunate perhaps that the ephemeral 
writers of eich country should regard the other as fair game for 
hostile comment ; but such an animosity does not mean war, near 
or far. It means a hostile temper among the unthinking, but it is 
not they who will have to make and manage the war. The serious 
aspect of the question lies in the well-known fact that in Germany 
a journalistic campaign against another State has often preceded 
a diplomatic or warlike attack. The good German has acquired 
the faculty attributed by Mr. Bernard Shaw’s Napoleon to the 
Englishman of feeling a glow of righteous wrath against any person 
or State that he wants to humble or despoil in his own interests. 
Such a power, it may be noted, is not peculiar to the Teuton or the 
Anglo-Saxon. We know how the soldiers and demagogues of the 
French Revolution burned to free neighbouring nations from 
the burden of despotism—and incidentally from the weight of port- 
able property. Napoleon, that model of upright and sincere diplo- 
macy, whose methods were sometimes too much for the robust 
digestion of Talleyrand, was very hard on perfidious Albion, and 
Russian officials are understood to have a very low opinion of our 
public faith as regards the keeping of treaties. Still, Russians and 
French are only spasmodic in their hypocrisy; the former have 
never pretended as a nation to be enthusiastic over their present 
war, and the latter were undoubtedly weary of glory before Napoleon’s 
Russian expedition. 


he Anglo-Saxon, however, has the innate power of feeling himself 
always in the right; the German, before 1866, had been in 
the habit of thinking himself politically subordinate, parcelled out 
as was his nation into a set of mostly weak states, neither quite 
independent nor properly combined. The citizens of the United 
States did not lose their British birthright when they threw off 
British rule. Their acquisitions, whether bought, conquered, revolu- 
tionised, or arbitrated, were always theirs by natural and divine 
laws and any other kind of law that is not definitely stated. The 
German, in this case as in naval and commercial matters, had to 
acquire more or less deliberately and laboriously what came with 
birth to his rivals, but just for that reason he was able to produce 
the required effect with scientific accuracy and reduce it to rule. 
Whenever the German press is filled with lofty moral indignation 
azainst a person or nation we are justified in believing that official 
Germany finds that person or nation in the way, or, which is much 
the same thing, wants something at present owned by the obnoxious 
party. 


ritish hostility to Germany is casual and unorganised; a stray 
journalist here, a retired admiral there, advises precaution or 
even the forestalling of attack, and then nothing more: besides, it is 
a defensive hostility at worst. It is the irritability of a rich man 
who suspects his neighbour of having designs on his safe rather than 
the envy of a burglar who finds his neighbour too prosperous, 
British battleships are good watchdogs, but watchdogs do not serve 
to force a door or window, and the only crowbar to crack a con- 
tinental crib is a big army. Thus German schemes for the invasion 
of England, however chimerical, have an actuality about them that 
visions of a British raid on Germany can never have, and German 
journalistic and other attacks on English policy mean more than 
similar ruling from the British side, for they represent active rather 


than passive ill will. 
QO! course, there is a good deal of abuse of England abroad and of 
foreign nations in England that means nothing but slizht 
annoyance, not always with the country miscalled. Russian news- 
papers have often heaped vituperation on perfidious Albion because 
this was the only safe way of using strong language on any subject. 
I-ven now a Russian newspaper can suggest that a Russian conquest 
of India would save the natives from famine and oppression, both 
evils presumably unknown in Russia. We know that this does not 
imply an impending move on Herat ; it simply means that there are 
very few topics of public interest on which a Russian journalist can 
speak his mind safely, and the demerits of England are quite safe at 
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all times because we co not read Russian. We are only just 
beginning to read German, but we shall soon learn it, and then the 
German papers will be more civil and so will ours. 


t is a comfort to find that our Premier, passing naturally from 
golf to generalship, pronounces against the possibility of invasion 
provided only there are enough torpedo vessels and submarines. 
Nevertheless the submarine is an unknown quantity in warfare even 
to the French, and more to ourselves, and the torpedo vessel has 
done comparatively little for the Japanese and nothing for the 
Russians. On the other hand, the Germans, having had little 
experience of embarking and disembarking large forces, probably 
overrate the possibilities of an invasion. This divergence of 
opinion is dangerous to both nations for the future. Could we not 
have a trial peaceful invasion arranged so that we might find out 
which is right? If we are right, a large force of Germans might in 
an actual war be miserably destroyed ; if they are right, the British 
Empire might come to an untimely end, and this would not be good 
even for the Germans, for they would ‘then become absolutely 
unbeirable and would be crushed by a coalition of everybody else. 


robably we must be content with testing the truth of theories as 
we best can with our own forces, and the Germans the same. 
We tried to do so in our manceuvres ; the Germans, too, have prac- 
tised landings on their coast. If experts on both sides pronounce 
against invasion we shall be able to have public peace even if there 
is press war. A little animosity is not always a bad prelude to 
friendship, and there is always much less antipathy between nations 
among the peoples than in the newspapers. In Germany, for 
instance, why should the Bavarians hate the English? We buy 
their beer, their toys, their pencils; we travel, not too offensively, 
through their attractive land, and we do not interfere with their 
reputation for art and music. Why should they want to invade us 
at any time and slay their customers and paying guests at the 
bidding of the Prussian drill-sergeant ? 


V e think of a nation too much as represented by its short-lived 

manifestations of governments and newspapers. An official 
connected with the British Admiralty makes a speech to prove, or at 
least to assert—as is the way with officials everywhere—that all is for 
the best in the best of all possible British navies. Incidentally he 
remarks on the new arrangement of the fleets and the ease with 
which a sudden blow could be struck @ da jafonaise. Instantly 
German patriots are in alarm, but they do not take the trouble to 
ask any average Englishman about the spcech and the speaker. 
Possibly the average Briton would have to think before he remem- 
bered who the orator was ; certainly he would be able to assure his 
questioner that if anything serious was meant So-and-so—naming 
some more considerable person—would be put up to speak. When 
there is real risk of serious complications, as we have lately seen, 
somebody like a premier or foreign secretary gets up and reads a 
carefully-prepared statement. There is no risking matters on 
junior eloquence. 


ut all the same, if matters had been even more serious than the 
journalists thought them lately, what a field for comic opera 
and tragedy combined! At one and the same time, if Japan had 
taken extreme measures in Cochin China and Germany in Morocco, 
we might have been preparing for battle for France in Europe and 
Africa, against her in the Far East. What we could or should have 
done in other parts of the world nobody knows. The situation 
would have been grimly comic, yet who can say that it would be 
absolutely impossible? The only solution would have been to 
confine British attentions to Russia in the Far East and ensure that 
Japanese reprisals went no further than Indo-China. But still— 
what a spectacle, even then ! and yet it would have been merely the 
honourable fulfilment of engagements. 


If France connives at Russia’s plan 
And comes to conflict with Japan, 
We have to bid the French defiance— 
Those are the terms of our alliance, 


But if the Kaiser moves the Moors 
By secret wiles and open tours, 
And that barbaric Berber nation 
Objects to “ peaceful penetration ’”— 


And if for this the warlike lord 

Lays mailed fist on martial sword, 

We side with France, as clearly we meant 
Signing the Anglo-French agreement, 


At peace and war! O lfuckless star! 
Say, would it not be better far 
Without debatings and discussions 

To treat our treaties like the Russians? 
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Current Games, Sports, and Pastimes. 


A Sporting Wicket.—Mr. R. H. Lyttel- 
ton is’ fond of telling us that any fool can 
make runs nowadays and that the huge 
scores of to-day are the result of perfect 
wickets rather than of good batsmanship. I 
suppose he would regard the Middlesex v. 
Gloucester match as a confirmation of his 
somewhat pessimistic theory. On a bumpy 
and fiery wicket the bowling was too good for 
the batting throughout the match, nobody 
except Board being able to make any runs 
worth speaking of. I wonder, though, if 
Mr. Lyttelton would suggest that his heroes of 
old would have succeeded where the degene- 
rates of to-day failed. After looking through 
Scores and Biographies one certainly gets the 
impression that a bad wicket at Lord’s was 
just as fatal to batsmen forty years ago as it 
is to-day. W.G. Grace, and perhaps one or 
two of his contemporaries, seem to have been 
able to adapt themselves to conditions most 
unfavourable to batting, but I do not believe 
that the rank and file were a whit better bats- 
men than the county cricketers of to-day. In 
the Middlesex and Gloucester match Middle- 
sex had only two batsmen who are generally 
reckoned as quite first-rate—Warner and 
Bosanquet—and although Mr. Warner failed 
completely he has too often made runs under 
difficult conditions for his failure to lend the 
slightest weight to Mr. Lyttelton’s theory, that 
our best batsmen to-day are the artificial pro- 
duction of doctored wickets. 


England's Team.—The other day at 
Lord’s I heard three totally distinct opinions 
as to how England’s team in the com- 
ing test matches should be selected from 
three excellent judges of cricket. One of the 
judges, following Mr. Bosanquet’s recommen- 
dation, was all for a fielding side, another 
plumped for plenty of fresh blood, while the 
third considered that as far as possible only 
those players who had previously taken part 
in a test match should be picked. The fact 
is that a strong argument can be made out in 
favour of each of these lines of selection. 
Nobody, I suppose, would dispute that Mr. 
Bosanquet’s suggested side—A. O. Jones, 
A. C. MacLaren, R. H. Spooner, J. T. 
Tyldesley, Hirst, Rhodes, Denton, Gilbert 
Jessop, with Lilley and a couple of bowlers— 
would be as likely to 
beat the Australians as 
any team which England 
can put into the field, 
while the advocates of 
an experienced team 
may quite reasonably 
ask if those well-tried 
warriors, F. S, Jackson 
and Tom Hayward, are 
not essential to any side 
supposed to represent the 
full strength of English 
cricket. On the other 
hand, there have been 
cases where a lack of 
experience has been at- 
tended with most success- 
ful results. F.S, Jackson 
himself has never batted 
better than in his first 
two test matches in 1893, 
and Young was a novice 
when he helped Essex 
to beat the Australians 
in 1899. 


The Six Hours Limit.— Last Monday 
week the Australians were told by several 
newspapers that they had only themselves to 
thank that they were unable to beat Surrey. 
Had it not been for Mr. Darling’s decision to 


Copyright of ‘' The Tatler” 
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A. Harrigan, the best all-round athlete in the 
West Indies 


limit the hours of play from twelve to six 
Surrey could not possibly have escaped with 
a drawn game. Now I do not propose to 
discuss here whether Darling’s argument is 


TWO DISTINGUISHED LOVERS OF CRICKET 


The Surrey poet and the Burmese dwarf 
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sound, that longer hours would unduly fatigue 
his team. As regards the Surrey match, 
however, two circumstances contributed to its 
being drawn—the accident to Kelly and. the 
delay occasioned by Knox losing the heel of 
his boot. At a moderate estimate the absence 
of Kelly cost his side 20 in extras, while 
Knox’s search for a new boot robbed the 
Australians of an invaluable eight minutes. 
These eight minutes may fairly be taken as 
having represented a dozen runs, and 8 + 20 
= 28. In other words, but for Kelly’s accident 
and the mishap to Knox’s boot the Austra- 
lians would only have required 192 runs to 
win instead of 220, or 7 less than they 
actually scored. Kelly’s accident was part of 
the fortune of war, but the loss of time for 
which Knox was responsible might certainly 
have been avoided. When he lost his heel 
he only wanted one more ball to complete the 
over. Instead of going in search of a boot 
immediately there was no reason why he 
should not have first finished the over. As it 
was, players and spectators alike were kept 
waiting for eight minutes for Knox to bowl 
one ball as he was taken off as soon as he 
bad completed the over. 


The Logic of the Gate.—I do not agree 
with Zhe Daily Telegraph that the Austra- 
lians are not greatly concerned as to whether 
any of their games except the test matches 
are played out. No doubt in the minds of 
the team the five test matches are of infinitely 
more importance than all the other fixtures of 
the tour. It is obvious, however, that if once 
the impression got abroad that the Australians 
were not making any serious efforts to win 
their ordinary matches their attractions would 
be greatly diminished, and it is no reflection 
on our visitors to say that they are not im- 
pervious to the logic of the gate. Having 
embarked on a tour which from its very 
nature must be speculative, the Australians 
are not in the least likely to do anything calcu- 
lated to make the tour a loss. 


A Record.—Was Hayward’s feat of carry- 
ing his bat in Surrey’s second: innings a 
record? ‘This was the question several people 
near me in the pavilion at the Oval asked 
when Stedman was caught. I could not 
remember off-hand, 
neither could my good 
friend, Home Gordon, 
nor that other great 
master of statistical re- 
search, P. F. Warner. 
Even E. D. H. Sewell, 
who as cricket editor of 
The Standard must be 
supposed to have gone 
through a severe study 
of Wisden recently, 
could not help me. We 
all had an idea that 
Abel carried his bat 
through an innings in 
Australia and that Mur- 
doch and Barrett had 
done the same thing for 
the Australians in Eng- 
land ; but was Hayward 
the first English bats- 
man to go through a 
whole innings undefeated 
against an Australian 
team in England ? 

M. R. R. 
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In a twinkling his arm was seized and dragged through. He 
tried to wrench it free and could not. He reached for the revolver 
and thrust it through the opening and into Henckel’s face. The 
man cried out and dodged, and his grip relaxed. 

Hanford slammed the window, snatched the cash box, and darted 
across for the safe. 

The office door was bending and creaking—the upper part turned 
inward. He heard a volley of gruff German. The lock buckled, the 
door flew open and crashed back against the wall, and the men were 
on him ! 

He straightened up and put his back to the safe; he had no 
time to twirl the combination. The pistol pointed full at them and 
his sharp voice yelled :— 

“ Stand back there ! 

Bergman rushed him. 
His arm flew up—the 
weapon shot away and 
rattled into the corner. 
A murderous fist just 
missed his head as he 
ducked. Then great arms 
seized him and hurled him 
violently to the floor; 
iron fingers clutched his 
throat. He was dazed by 
the fall, half-stunned and 
choking, but he tried to 
shout for help. 

It was utterly useless. 
Schmidt held his legs ; 
Bergman was fast squeez- 
ing the life out of him. 
Henckel bent over the 
safe. He had the box of 
money now and_ was 
standing with it in his 
arms, stupid and confused. 

Hanford’s senses were 


The first man gets it that——” 


SWEEPING REFORMS 


[The Westminster Borough Council are 
again in hot water over the military-look- 
ing uniforms of their street-sweepers.] 


*Tis hard to see, one must confess, 
Despite their looking neat, 

Why men in military dress 
Should keep each peaceful street. 


And yet, though not a warlike band, 
The costume seems to fit, 

For when they start to scatter sand 
They’re men of real grit. 


Though the sum they cost us may 
Perhaps be rather large, 

At feast no cavillers can say 
They don’t know how to charge, 


And if the Teuton plans a raid 


leaving rapidly. He Upon some future day, 
seemed to have an im- We'll look to London’s broom brigade 
pression of  tramping To sweep the foe away. 


below, a glimpse of blue 
smoke curling above the 
stair-head. Things turned 
black and whirled crazily. He was going—going—going. And he 
might as well go for his status as a superintendent was done for, 
eternally. And “the goil——” 

A screaming treble brought him back suddenly :-— 

“Come on! Come—on! For Gawd’s sake, come on!” 

The running of heavy feet set the place atremble again. Some- 
where without the clanging and whistling of a fire engine seemed to 
haunt Hanford. From closing eyes he saw a blue helmet and a blue 
uniform in the doorway, and a second and a third. He saw the 
fleeting vision of a swinging night stick, heard the crack as it met 
Henckel’s head, and the crash of his body as he fell; heard, too, 
the clattering and clinking of money when the cash box struck the 
floor and broke open. 
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slowly and rubbed his neck and swallowed and tried to get breath, 
and sniffed listlessly at the haze of smoke. 

In a matter of fifteen minutes the excitement was entirely 
passed, 

Bergman and Henckel and Schmidt had been subdued. 
saw that when things became clearer. 
gone. 

And in going he had done a bad thing, for after the first com- 
motion. was over an officer found Matty in a dark corner huddled 
and hunched and prostrated, breathing in heavy gasps, bleeding 
copiously from a wicked wound in the back of his head. 

They shook him and bathed him while they waited for an 
ambulance, and after a while he opened his eyes for an instant. 

“ Aw—Kreitz—th’ mean littlk—son of a gun!” he murmured 
and swooned away. 

The Material Angel 
read all about it in the 
morning papers, and 
especially how a little boy 
named Matthew Schweitz 
had saved the day and 
was now lying in a private 
room at St. Stephen’s. 

The Material Angel 
was at St. Stephen’s an 
hour after breakfast, and 
there she met Hanford 
and sniffed while he told 
her the story. At the end 
his arm was about her 
and they were telling in 
whispers how very, very 
thankful they should be 
that they were as they 
were and that they had 
each other. 

At interminable inter- 
vals word came from the 


Hanford 
The little Dutchman was 


A FLOWERY SUMMER 


[A trade paper says a profusion of 
flowers will be the chief note of ladies’ 
hats this season.] 


Think not of April showers, 
For we shall shortly see 

A stsmmer-time of flowers 
That grow luxuriantly. 


The parks and open spaces, 
Where many blossoms blow, 

Shall not as now the case is 
Monopolise the show. 


But we shall see them blooming 
In public streets and squares, 

For milliners are booming 
To-day their dainty wares. 


They will not fade, these flowers, 


Where they are grown—for that’s operating - room. The 
In artificial bowers specialist was through 
Upon the ladies’ hats, his work; the c’ild 
had every chance for 

recovery. 


They tip-toed in for a 
glance at the sick boy, and they saw him stretched and bandaged 
upon the bed. His eyes were closed, but with the soft sounds of 
motion near at hand he opened them and they fell upon the 
Material Angel. 

“Oh—you /” said Matthew faintly, and glowed with an adoration 
beyond words. 

They camea little closer. His glance, lingering, shifted reluctantly 
to Hanford, and the white lips moved again. 

“ Say, boss—I—I did make good—hey ?” 

The Material Angel had not really cried all that trying day. 
Now, quite unexpectedly to all concerned, she dropped on her knees 
beside the bed and sobbed softly. 

“You poor little lamb!” Matthew heard ecstatically. 
you did make good !” 


“Indeed 


Then Bergman was jerked away from him and Hanford sat up 


OUR FIFTEENTH DOUBLE ACROSTIC PRIZE COMPETITION. 


RULES’ FOR THIS SERIES i 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from April 5. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of £5, and two prizes of 43 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood that 
no one can win more than one first, second, 
or third prize in the year, but the winner of a 
lower prize may try for a higher one. 

2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars ¢zwo 
alternative guesses may be sent, but only in 
the event of no competitor solving the thir- 
teen acrostics according to the answers _pre- 
arranged by the editor will other solutions be 
considered. 

3. Adl solutions should bear at the top of 
the page in large print letters a pseudonym 
of not more than twelve letters. * Made-up” 
names are the best. Female diminutives like 
“May” or “ Mab” are objected to as leading 
to confusion. The real name and address 
must also be sent in. If the Acrostic Editor 
cannot read the solutions they will be dis- 
qualified. Ovly one answer can be allowed 
on one sheet, and the sheets should be halves 
of note paper. 

4. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to.“ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 


New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than first 
post 07 the second Monday following the date 
of issue, 2.2, answers to the eighth acrostic 
(dated May 24) must be delivered not later 
than first post on Monday, June 5. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 5 
(Fifteenth Series) 


Pease fh Oe DA OA Gee of 
CH it O eared NASIR Reigns) y § 
30S 02 KO. LO 
EEN GoM oA 
See ea © Joneaon's b 
62 Hose CaPAS aa ky 


A Sunderland competitor has omitted to send pseu- 
donym with his correct answer to No. 5. 

No answer to No. 3 was received from ‘ Witchie,” 
while in the same acrostic ‘‘ Shuvett'’ had one error— 
giving ‘‘Urania'’ for answer to light 2 in place of 
“ Ursula.” 
™ In Acrostic No, 2, light 1, ““A.E.H" put “net” 
instead of ‘ nut.’’ 


Correct answers to No. 5 have been received from: 
Ave, Alnwick, A.E.H., Argyle, Almeria, Arosa, Achene, 
Abeille, Ashbury, Aston, Ajanda, Amyand, Andrea, Ab- 
lighter, Alpha, Arho, Adanoids, Abracadabra, Allgeuri, 
Builth, Bryn, Blossie, Blackie, Bichary, Bulbul, Bebena, 
Boodidda, Caldan, C.S.V.R., Chance, Chippie, Corrib, 
Cupid, Che-sara-sara, Cyril, Castledene, Chaos, Curly- 
finger, Chippers, Colepark, Chin-chin, Cornwall, Dinah, 
Dumnorix, Dignity, Dun, Dale, Doune, Dita, Eastwind, 
Eliot, Elex, Elim, Enos, Edray, Fog, Flosager, Fimus, 
Florodora, Freda, Golo, Gopher, Gottim, Gasco, Good- 
luck, Glevum, Glenmalure, Heath, Hadith, Hati, Jumbo, 
Joker, Keys, Kee-wee, Kamsin, Ko, Kid, Ki-wi, Kempsey, 
Leslie, Lengthington, Lhasa, Lutra, Mauvesyn, Merry- 
monk, Marbot, Mother-bunch, Moremie, Mouth, Macau- 
dax, Mupep, Marju, M.L.H., Marion, Maimie, Manor, 
Mars, Matt, Marguerite, Mudjekeewis, Marne, Madju, 
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Noona, Nibs, Nimble, Orion, Olea, Owen, Owlet, Pongo, 
Paddy, Planaria, Poop, Polytock, Pegg, Pop, Phanta, 
Ruby, Revelstoke, Ryde, Roma, Regina, Roy, Rhagatt, 
Square, Snipe, Seeker, Scafell, Speranza, Stede, Sa, 
Sophia, jSillee, Sekoan, {St. Quentin, Shuvett, Sphinx, 
Tri-kent, Tyne, Tomwin, Tariff-reform, Trit, Truth, 
Tobias-john, Tina, Troloss, Tamworth, Usher, Violette, 
Victor, Veronique, Vinna, Waver, Witchie, Wear, 
Wynell, Wah-wah, Workitout, What-ho, Wag, Wimble, 
Xit, Yetmar, Yellow. 


Double Acrostic No. 8 
(Fifteenth Series) 


The first is Venus as a morning star, 

Though 'tis a name for Satan oftener far. 
The last's a synonym for marriage ties, 

For little things from which fire quickly flies, 
The first word does but qualify the last ; 

To tell you more would mean the limit passed. 


. A little town in Lancashire. 


. Celestial muse of Grecian lyre. 


. This is the Latin word for ‘ have a care."’ 
. A metric foot with syllables a pair. 
. An African idol that's said to possess 
Some wonderful powers—but I leave you to guess. 
. This warrior prince at Blenheim fought. 
To humble France he ever sought. 
. A people great of centuries long past, 
And of them Brutus has been called the last. 
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Testing Test 


eam-making is a fascinat- 
ing arm-chair occupation 
in which everybody who cares 
for cricket is now indulging. 
Most people enjoy feeling 
superior to someone else, and 
Iam sure in whatever respect 
your selection, oh reader, differs 
from mine you will have excel- 
lent reasons for your substitu- 
tions. I drew up my own 
England eleven for the Not- 
tingham match during such 
moments of physical repose as 
I could snatch during an un- 
commonly unpleasant Channel 
crossing on April 30, and here 
it is for what it is worth: 
Messrs. A. C. MacLaren, F. S. 
Jackson, B. J. T. Bosanquet, 
C. B. Fry, and either A. O. 
Jones or G. L. Jessop, with 
Hayward, ‘Tyldesley, Lilley, 
Hirst, Rhodes, and Arnold, 
unless a fast bowler be needed, 
in which case Warren would be 
substituted for the Worcester- 
shire professional as he is a 
decidedly better performer with 
the ball than Mr. W. Brearley. 
in 1884 Zhe Sportsman in- 
vited its readers to express 
their opinion as to the best 
side which could be chosen to 
vepresent England, and on 
about 4,000 coupons only thir- 
teen cricketers received more 
than 1,000 votes. Of these 
thirteen, ten were actually 
chosen, which shows what ex- 
cellent judges the public are. 

As a stimulus to interest in cricket test matches stand supreme, 
and there is no doubt that never has the general excitement been 
greater than to-day. 

In all seventy-one encounters have taken place—twenty-nine in 
England, forty-two in Australia. England has won thirty-one 
(thirteen at home, eighteen at the antipodes), twelve have been 
drawn (ten of these at home), and Australia has won twenty-eight 
(six in England, the rest on colonial wickets). Eighteen test matches 
have been played in London, in Sydney, and in Melbourne respec- 
tively. In these three cities we have won twenty-seven and lost 
twenty-one. 

In England fifty-three Australians have appeared in these wrongly- 
called international contests as well as Mr. S. M. J. Woods. Of 
these twenty-eight came from Victoria, seventeen from New South 
Wales, six from South Australia, and Messrs. Burn and Eady from 
Tasmania. Only three have been wicketkeepers, namely, Messrs. 
Blackham, Jarvis, and Kelly ; twelve were all-round cricketers, 
twenty-six were chosen for their batting, and thirteen for their 
bowling. It may be truthfully added that all Australians have been 
selected for their fielding, so fine and so co-operative has it usually 
proved. 

England, in England, has been represented by twenty-eight 
amateurs and forty-two professionals. Of the former eight hailed 
from Cambridge and five from Oxford. Of the public schools 
Uppingham and Harrow furnished three each, Eton and Repton 
two, Clifton, Cheltenham, Marlborough, and Winchester one apiece. 
Of the counties Surrey contributed twelve, Lancashire eleven, 
Notts ten, Yorkshire eight, Middlesex and Kent six each, Gloucester- 
shire five, Warwickshire and Sussex three each, Essex and Somer- 
setshire two respectively, Derbyshire and Hampshire one, Analysis 
further reveals that eight have been wicketkeepers, twenty all-round 
cricketers, twenty-seven were chosen for batting, and fifteen for 
bowling. Forty-seven of these have also played in test matches in 
Australia, fifteen being amateurs, the rest professionals. 

It is melancholy to note that though the first test match was 
only played five-and-twenty years ago four of that eleven and nine 
of those subsequently participating have passed over to the great 
majority, the death roll consisting of Messrs. G. F. Grace, Frank 


of Cambridge University. 


supreme confidence and superb ability. 
and for the Gentlemen, whilst he has done yeoman service for Yorkshire. 
allusions to his prowess will be found on the present page 


Matches. 


Specially taken for “ The Tatler” by Mr. G. W. Beldam 
THE AMATEUR WE ALL WANT TO SEE ONCE MORE DON 
FLANNELS FOR ENGLAND 


Hon. F. S. Jackson placing a ball to leg 


He was born thirty-five years ago, was a great school bat at Harrow, and captain 


He is a magnificent all-round cricketer, gifted with 
He has repeatedly played for England 
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THE] LAGLER 


By Hlome Gordon. 


Penn, and J. Cranston, with 
Barnes, Morley, Peate, Ulyett, 
Shrewsbury, Pilling, Scotton, 
Briggs, Lohmann, and J. T. 
Brown. May it not be truthfully 
said that in our memories one 
and all of these are yet alive ? 

Only one Englishman, Mr. 
E. G. Wynyard, has served in 
the regular army, but the Hon. 
F. S. Jackson, of course, saw 
active service in South Africa 
and Young was formerly in the 
navy. K. S. Ranjitsinhji is 
the solitary cricketer born out 
of the British Isles who has 
thus far represented England, 
but one Irishman, Sir T. C. 
O’Brien, and one Scotsman, 
Mr. G. E. Macgregor, have 
assisted. Mr. A. G. Steel has 
also played for the Gentlemen 
of Scotland against the 
colonials, but the county pala- 
tine can, of course, show a 
better claim to him. The 
present Colonial Secretary is 
up to now the only member 


of the Lower House and 
Lord Harris of the Upper 
Chamber who have _ been 


included in this series. 

Of those figuring in first- 
class cricket this summer in 
England the following have 
alone participated in more 
than ten test matches in this 
country, their batting averages 
in them being :— 


Some 


Completed 


i Runs Average 
Innings 

Hon. F. S. Jackson - - 22 925 42°1 
Mr. Clement Hill - - - 18 589 32713 
Dr. W. G. Grace - - - 29 934 32°6 
Mr. A.C. MacLaren - - 15 403 26°13 
Mr. Darling - - - - 22 453 20°13 
Mr. S. E. Gregory - - 29 560 19°9 
Lilley - - - - - 16 319 IQ*I5 
Mr. J. J. Kelly - - - 18 236 13°2 


Among close finishes in England may be cited the following 
victories : at the Oval by two wickets in 1890 and by one wicket in 
1902, which must be set against such defeats as that stupendous one 
by 7 runs on the same ground in 1882, and those by 3 runs at 
Manchester in 1902 and by three wickets in 1896. Our largest 
success was by a margin of an innings and 226 runs at the Oval in 
1886, whilst what was certainly felt to be the most mournful reverse 
was the one by ten wickets at Lord’s in 1899. 

The highest innings ever obtained against the Australians in this 
country was 576 by England at the Oval in August, 1899, when the 
Hon. F. S. Jackson and Hayward by scoring 185 before being 
separated made the longest first-wicket stand yet recorded in this 
country against their bowling. Australia’s largest total is 551 at the 
Oval in August, 1884. Hirst and Rhodes sent back the colonials 
for 36 at Birmingham in 1902, England’s lowest being 53 at Lord’s 
in 1888. Mr. W. L. Murdoch’s 211 at the Ovalin 1884 is the biggest 
individual contribution, Dr. W. G. Grace’s 170 on the same ground 
being the highest English innings. Yet amid the twenty-eight 
centuries probably the most thrilling of all was that absolutely 
memorable 104 made by Mr. G. L. Jessop at Kennington in 1go2. 
To the Hon. F S. Jackson alone belongs the credit of obtaining 
three separate three-figure contributions. 

The above method of testing test matches neither fights the 
battles over again nor rehearses the usual averages, but serves to 
show how keen has been the struggle for the ashes which the M.C.C. 
team brought back from Australia, and for which most confidently 
England expects each man will play his hardest at Nottingham. 
Certainly we have a far better prospect of success than when England 
took the field there in 1899, on which occasion time alone staved off 
defeat. 
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Lonpon. 

y DEAR PRISCILLA,—Loving London as 

I do, was it not an irony of fate that 

made me the other night dining partner of a 
man of science who came “ frae Sheffield” ? 
The point that struck me most particularly 
was what poor dear Dan Leno 
would have called the ‘ youngness 
of the bid.” He must have been 
forty at least, and he had positively 
got no further in his findings than 
that all men were humbugs and 
time-servers, society generally rotten, 
and woman everything that she 
ought not to be. Oh he scolded 
us magnificently I assure you. Our 
foibles, our frivolity, our fashions, 
our “ frenzy of dress,” came one by 
one under the hammer of his 


tongue. It was only the dread of 
occasioning him an_ apoplectic 


seizure that made me desist from 
proving to him, firstly, that it was 
not so and, secondly, that if it were 
it was the fault of himself and his 
brother man. 

Did I not see him at the small 
dance which followed singling out 
the very smartest women for his 
attentions and leaving his _ little 
wife, whose frock had not even the 
consolation of better days to look 
back upon and whose hair was 
palpably home-grown and dressed, 
the unobserved of all beholders ? 
How I longed to venge me for that 
hour of boredom by hinting in her 
nar the secrets of the success 
achieved by those who know their 
way to Paquin’s, to Mrs. Adair’s, 
and one or two of our maitre 
posticheurs. 

The particular charms of a grey 
tulle frock present confirmed me in 
my theory that grey is an admirable 
dancing colour. This covered an 
under dress of very soft grey satin. 
The over skirt had ten or a dozen 
rows of net quillings run on, giving 
it almost the flare of a ballet skirt 
at the bottom, whilst tiny wreaths of 
embroidered foliage tied up with 
mauve ribbon knots shot with silver 
formed a dainty festoon somewhere 
about the knees. The décolletage 
was flounced several rows deep with 
little fine-pleated gauze frills edged 
with cream lace, and there was a 
deep belt shading from mauve 
to silver, the back of it carried 
right up in a point behind and trimmed with 
little silver bows, the ends of which were 
fringed—a new departure. Nothing in the 
frock all told you will say— but therein 
consists the supreme chic of the moment. 

I could not avoid marking also how dainty 
were the grey satin slippers that peeped under 
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it, adorned with amethyst buckles set gipsy 
fashion to avoid the inevitable depredations 
occasioned by claw-set ornaments. The 


stockings I suspect of being grey with a 
sprinkling of mauve embroidery amongst the 
silken meshes though personally I consider 
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Of Irish lace over pale green silk; green velvet waist-belt 


(Maison Redfern) 


few ankles equal to the test imposed by any 
elaboration of plain silk coverings. 

The coats of silk and satin which we are 
donning over skirts of painted net, lace, and 
ninon can scarcely be too heartily com- 
mended seeing that they are at once smart 
and becoming to the majority and offer a 
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Hints on Dress & Beauly 
in The Home 


standing suggestion for the renovation of 
evening frocks whose early bloom has entered 
upon the fassé stage. It is so obvious that 
a “do-up” which proclaims itself at first sight 
is a hopeless failure that one feels chary, as 
a rule, of attempting anything of the kind. 
But having seen how cleverly the 
transformation of a last year’s gown 
into the semblance of the day-after- 
to-morrow’s whim from the Rue de 
la Paix may be achieved I am 
constrained to tell you the process 
in detail. First of all the frock 
being of painted gauze—a white 
ground generously flowered in mauve 
and blue—the exuberant fulness of 
the top of the skirt has been judi- 
ciously boiled down. Last year’s 
flounces being stripped off and 
denuded of lace, they have been 
replaced in a_ slightly narrower 
width bordered with neat Puri- 
tanical-looking little hems. From 
the bodice sufficient net has been 
saved to make a full vest to appear 
beneath the coat of pale blue satin 
souple, which has been ‘built ” 
with bolero fronts, and a draped 
basque which gives the effect of 
panniers with two long pointed 
swallowtails behind. 

Then I have seen an exquisite 
Pompadour silk fashioned into the 
most elaborate garment of the Louis. 
Seize persuasion. The box pleat 
ruche, either flat-edged or pinked, 
is one of the most popular features. 
of garments of this type, the model 
of which I am writing being thus 
outlined and worn over a dress of 
Valenciennes lace mounted on pink 
silk. 

White book muslin—given a 


fine June—will figure conspicuously 
on the turf this season, most ex- 
quisite frocks thereof as 1 happen 

. to know being already in course of 
construction. Quite as popular as the open- 
work broderie anglaise is the fine “ blind” 
handwo:k done on lawn and introduced with 
supplementary evtre-deux of Valenciennes on 
muslin ; so elaborate are they indeed that the 
old theory about their inexpensive sweetness. 
is palpably absurd.— Yours, DELAMIRA. 
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The Well-dressed Woman—Notes at Random. 


he value of jewellery as an accessory to 
modern dress is so indisputable that the 

woman without a dainty brooch or so anda 
pretty pendant is sincerely to be pitied. Yet 
how difficult it is in these hard times for the 
most devoted husband or /ancé to run to the 
necessary outlay to provide the beloved one 
with the pretty and costly trifles which he 
feels are rightfully her due. But thanks to 
the enterprise of the Parisian Diamond Com- 
pany the woman of quite modest means can 
present as bold a face to the world in the 
matter of jewels as a wealthy one, and that 
without dipping into the domestic money bag 
to any appreciable extent. Moreover, she 
can wear her Parisian ornaments side by side 
with the possessor of peerless Brazilian gems 
without experiencing the faintest qualm that 
any but an expert armed with a magnifying 
glass cou!d detect the difference. 

Pearls and coloured gems are 
equally well imitated by the Parisian 
Diamond Company, a beautiful dog 
collar of the former with 
diamond slides being illus- 
trated here. The stones 
are so beautifully set that 
no detail is lacking to com- 
plete the illusion. A parti- 
cularly good assortment of 
dainty lace brooches, pen- 
dants, and dainty trifles for ? 
adorning the hair at night 4 
are always to be met with » 
at the company’s various 8 
establishments — 15, New 9 
Bond Street, W.; 143, } 
Regent. Street, W.; 37, 38, 
and 43, Burlington Ar- 
cade, W.; and at 325, 
Sauchiehall — Street, 
Glasgow. 

>>. 4 4 


The first outbreak 
of summer 
weather — wel- 
come as it is— 
always brings 
home to one the 
need of some 
simple _ prepara- 
tion for the puri- 
fying of the blood. 
Children espe- 
cially need some 
mild corrective at 
this time of year. 7 
There is no better rae 
preparation — for 
the purpose than : 5 
Sir James) Mur- oo —_— 
ray’s Pure Fluid sa 
Magnesia. Not 
only is it an effi. 
cacious remedy in 
cases of heartburn 
and dyspepsia, 
but “it has a 
directly beneficial effect on the skin, and 
women who value their complexions should 
certainly indulge in a course of it besides 
keeping a bottle for regular use in the nursery 
medicine chest. 
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What is worrying motoring women just 
now is not the police but their complexions. 
Only the other day an American girl who had 


PEARL DOG COLLAR AND DIAMOND 
ORNAMENTS 


At the Parisian Diamond Company’s 


motored down to Brighton with a party 
addressed me as we were hastily setting our 
heads to rights betore appearing at lunch, 
“Do say, you look as cool as a cucumber 
whilst I guess I’m about the colour of a 
lobster.” She was—owing to hurried ablu- 
tions in hard water after several hours’ ex- 
posure to a keen dust-laden wind and sun. 
The secret of my own cool and comfortable 
condition after precisely the same run was, of 
course, that 


boon and 
blessing to 
women, wae 
Mrs. Pome- wand ad 
; 3 CA) 
roy’s skin (734 
Pay I 
food, and {| ; 
for the Ss 


benefit ot  chauffeuses 
’ generally I may mention 
y that a little pot of this 
delightful preparation in 
the hand bag with a soft 
piece of turkey towelling 
which costs something 
like 4?d. the yard is the 
handiest thing in the 
world and will save your 
skin from deterioration as well as endless 
discomfort. A little smeared over the face 
softens all the dirt and particles of dust, which 
can then be wiped off with a bit of the said 
towelling. Apply a trifle more to soothe and 
cool the skin, and after wiping off any super- 
fluity a dust of powder will enable you to join 
your fellow travellers not only looking but 
feeling as if you had just stepped out of the 
proverbial band-box. 
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Then if you want to earn their gratitude 
give them the tip concerning the value of this 
skin food as an emollient for the hands in 
order to avoid spoiling them with the grease 
of the car. Travelling, yachting, boating, 
picnicking, Mrs. Pomeroy’s skin food is just 
one of those things you cannot do without. 
She has such lots of other delightful prepara- 
tions too, and the treatments which she or 
her skilled assistants give at 29, Old Bond 
Street, W., are the 
acme of luxury and 
take at least five 
years off one’s age 
every time. 

No one under- 
stands better than 
Mrs. Pomeroy what 
a terrible trial super- 
“a aD ‘luous hairs can be 
Poms, = to a 


fastidious 
woman. All her 
preparations are 
compounded with a 
special view of 
avoiding their en- 
couragement, and as 
a skilled practitioner 
of electrolysis she 
is second to none. 
Then she has such 
great personal 
charm and is all sympathy 
and attention so that I 
think anyone who consulted 
her must realise at once 
how thoroughly her heart is 
,, in her work. 
es Her book of Beauty 
; Rules is worth reading ; it 
is full of new ideas and 
convinces you right away 
», that not only is Mrs. Pome- 
roy able to help you but 
she wants to. 
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There is no surer indi- 
cation of good taste on the 
part of the well-dressed 
woman than her choice of 

perfume. Nor should its existence be 
detected by more than a subtle fragrance 
hinted at rather than asserted, and since 
this is only possible where the best and 
daintiest of scents are utilised it behoves 
one to choose a make of scent in which 
quality preponderates over quantity. The 
Crown perfumery is always a sife selection, 
for whatever essence may be preferred it will 
possess the delicious and distinctive fragrance 
pertaining to the blossom whence it is ex- 
tracted. The “Crown Crab-apple Blossom,” 
one of the company’s most exquisite speciali- 
ties, is well known, and a drop on the hand- 
kerchief’ enables one to move in a delicious 
atmosphere of one’s own all the day through. 

The “Crown Nadia” is another perfume 
which is like nothing but its own sweet self, 
and it may be well commended to the notice 
of those who profess to taboo scent altogether, 
in whom it will assuredly work conversion. 
The Crown stopper is, of course, the dis- 
tinguishing mark of this special brand, so 
there is really no excuse for being palmed off 
with anything else, especially as the prices 
of the Crown scents and the famous lavender 
salts, which are invaluable to sufferers from 
headache, are pleasingly moderate. 
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OUR CITY ARTICLE. 


STOCK EXCHANGE SETTLING DAYS 


Mining Contango Days—Friday, May 26, and Friday, June 9 
General Contango Days—Monday, May 29, and Tuesday, June 13 
Pay Days—Wednesday, May 31, and Thursday, June 15 
Consols—Thursday, June 1 


Bank Rate, Two-and-a-half per Cent 


Money.—The gilt-edged market was quite inclined at the end of 
last week, despite the depressing conditions prevailing in other 
sections of the Stock Exchange, to take a cheerful view of the 
monetary outlook. Not only was the Bank return satisfactory, but 
gold continues to arrive, and thanks to the rise in the French 
exchange the belief is held that the large consignments now on the 
sea, amounting to over a million, will find their way to the chests 
of the Old Lady of Threadneedle Street. The Bank reserve showed 
an increase of £632,047, of which £544,000 was in the form of coin 
and bullion, £330,000 having been received from abroad. The 
principal movement in the return was the addition of nearly three 
millions to the ‘‘other deposits,” thanks to a net disbursement of 
£1,202,000 by the Government and 
additional borrowings of over a million. 
On Friday, however, the whole amount 
due for repayment at the Bank was 
met. Owing to this rise in the public 
deposits the proportion of ieserve to 
liabilities declined about half a point 
to 49°8 per cent. The Japanese have 
been extensive buyers of Exchequer 
Bonds. 


A Fresh Flood of Liquidation.— 
The Stock Exchange has developed a 
very uneasy feeling during the past 
week owing to a further bad break in 
Americans which has reacted on the 
South African market. The indis- 
criminate throwing overboard — of 
pawned stock in New York brought 
about a slump that restarted the 
liquidation on this side, The various 
explanations that accompanied the fall 
neither allayed alarm nor convinced 
the impartial onlooker—obviously they 
were but pretexts designed to divert 
attention from the real source of the 
weakness. The danger to the market 
lies in the impossibility of locating and 
cauging the extent of the trouble. 
Individual speculators and syndicates 
are known to be out of their depth and 
the knife has to be ruthlessly applied. 
Frankfort and Amsterdam have sent 
over their selling orders on the top of 
those of Paris and Wall Street, and the 
state of London is summed up in the 
one word, ‘‘demoralisation.” The reassuring feature of the situation 
is the sustained strength of Home Government stocks, indicating 
that it is the speculative position only that is at fault. It is quie 
possible that another few days may show that the scare has been 
overdone. Reverting to the pretexts that have been advanced to 
explain the break in Wall Street, the most plausible is the sug- 
gestion of a campaign of agitation for tariff revision arising out 
of the determination of the United States Administration to 
purchase the supplies for the construction of the Panama Canal in 
the cheapest markets of the world. The Steel Trust under these 
conditions might have to forego a large profit that seemed within its 
grasp, but this hardly seems a valid reason for the heavy sales that 
have led the déldcle. 


Peruvian Torporation.—It was a matter of legilimate surprise 
that the official statement as to the failure of the negotiations with 
the Government of Peru, published after business hours on Thursday 
evening, did not have a more pronounced effect upon the market for 
the securities of the Peruvian Corporation, The fair inference is 
that the substantial rise which has been in progress for some months 
past in the stocks of the Corporation has resulted from the con- 
fidence of investors in the intrinsic improvement in the commercial 
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Mr. Miles W. Mattinson, K.C. 
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and financial position and not from a mere speculative discounting 
of the effects of a settlement of the long-standing dispute. It seems 
that Mr. Schatzmann, the representative of the Corporation in Peru, 
considerably overstepped the limits to which he had been authorised 
to go in making terms with the Government. He had provisionally 
committed the Corporation to the construction of 421 kilometres of 
new railways, instead of the 160 kilometres stipulated in the original 
contract, and had agreed to the cancellation of all credits for arrears 
of annuity and railway services rendered to the State of Peru. 
These conditions being accompanied by increased taxation, the 
directors considered that the existing position of the Corporation was 
preferable to the proposed change. ‘They therefore declined to 
ratify Mr. Schatzmann's action, and he in consequence not un- 
naturally asked to be relieved of his duties. This means the 
indefinite shelving of negotiations with the Government, which can 
only be renewed when there appears to be some prospect of the 
Corporation obtaining better terms. 


The Vicissitudes of Welsbach.—If I were asked to suggest the 
sixpenny article which had been the medium of the biggest gains 
and losses in- the history of the industrial market of the Stock 
Exchange—I leave America out of the calculation for we are always 
beaten over there when it comes to tall talking—I should have little 
hesitation in awarding the palm to 
the Welsbach incandescent mantle. It 
was a half-crown article at the time of 
its first introduction to England, for in 
those early days of experiment they 
could not afford to convince the 
masses. The Incandescent Gas Light 
Company of 1887 had a terrible struggle 
for existence, When the company was 
three years old 80 per cent. of its 
£200,000 capital was written off as 
lost, and in 1892 a further 5s. per share 
went the same way. To Such a parlous 
state had the company come in 1893 
that the directors found the only way 
of raising capital for the bare neces- 
sities of life was the creation of 
£1,000 worth of preference shares of 
the nominal value of 2s. each, which 
were made entitled to nine-tenths of 
the future profits of the company, and 
one-half of the total asscts in the event 
of liquidation. It is a matter of history 
how the fortunes of the company took 
a sudden turn for the better, and those 
2s. shares commanded a value of over 
£30 apiece in the market. In 1895 
the English Incandescent Gas Share 
Company was brought into existence 
with an issued capital of £494,366 in 
£1 shares, of which thirty-two were 
given in exchange for each preference 
share of 2s. in the old company, the 
- old ordinary shares at the same time 

being exchanged for new at the rate 
of three for one. 

Iam not going in detail through the history of the successive 
companies, but | may recall the exploits of a Manchester solicitor 
and a Dublin accountant who oryanised the Reconstruction 
Guarantee Company, Ltd., to turn over to the Welsbach Incan- 
descent Gas Light Company, which was capitalised at 34 millions 
sterling, the businesses of the English company already referred 
to, two Austrian Incandescent Share Companies, and the Irish 
Incandescent Gas Company previously capitalised at £45,000. 
It was computed at the tine that the mere promotion profits 
amounted to a paltry £365,000, plus the premium on_ large 
sales of shares, but the extent of the inflation involved in 
the deal. may be gathered from the fact that when in April, 
1903, the next reorganisation of the capital took place over two 
millions had to be ruthlessly cut away. A circular issued by the 
board, after the appointment of an advisory committee of share- 
holders, admitted that in 1897 and 1898 the company had _pur- 
chased 1,431 shares of 1,000 gulden (say £83) each out of a total of 
1,500 shares in the chief Austrian company at a cost of 41,452,940, 
or over £1,000 per share. Subsequently the board purchased four- 
teen further shares at an average cost of £155, this fall in value 
representing a depreciation of no less than £1,200,000 in the 
company’s investment in Austria alone. 
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Just over three years ago the directorate, of which Sir Henry 
C. Burdett was chairman, resigned e7 d/oc and the control passed 
into the hands of the new board nominated by the advisory com- 
mittee before mentioned. The English business at that time was 
working at a net loss of over £20,000 a year. ‘The policy of the 
new board was one of wholesale retrenchment, and in the first year 
a saving of over £50,000 was effected in salaries and other expenses 
of management. Thanks to this drastic handling of the business 
the accounts submitted in the earlier part of the present month 
showed that the English branch had brought in a profit of over 
£60,000 for the year ended March 31, to which was added 
a dividend of over £30,000 from the holdings in the Austrian 
company. To be sure the dividend of 5 per cent. paid upon 
the existing ordinary capital of £743,975 represents but a 
meagre return to those stockholders who bought in the days of 
inflation and who have had to bear the brunt of the greater 
part of the cutting down of the capital. It is not a very thankful 
task to take up the reins of a concern that has gone through such 
vicissitudes as the Welsbach, but it may be said without risk of 
contradiction that had it not been for the perseverance of the present 
chairman of the board, Mr. Miles Walker Mattinson, K.C., and the 
ability with which he has handled a most difficult position the 
company would have been in liquidation long ago. As it is the ship 
has weathered the storm, and every 
credit is due to the man at the helm 
and those who have worked with him. 

Mr. Mattinson is one of our busiest 
company directors, his engagements 
numbering sixteen. He is especially 
connected with that group of financial 
trust and shipping companies with which 
Mr. J. R. Ellerman is identified. He is 
also chairman of Bieckert’s Brewery 
Company, Ltd., the ordinary stock of 
which has had one of the most sensa- 
tional rises of the current year. He is 
the author of a handbook of 7he Law 
of Corrupt Practices at Elections, and 
he practises on the Northern Circuit 
besides being Recorder of Blackburn. 


The Effects of the War on Russian 
Trade.—The British investor has never 
evinced any great partiality for the 
shares of Russian industrial concerns for 
very much the same reason that has led 
him to eschew the temptations of the 
Government Bonds. There are, how- 
ever, several trading concerns whose 
interests are bound up with the prosperity 
of Russia, and among these may be 
quoted the Anglo-Russian Cotton Fac- 
tories, Ltd. This company is_ best 
known in the English market by its 
First Charge 44 per cent. Debentures of 
which £300,000 were offered for sub- 
scription in January, 1897. The com- 
pany had previously devoted the bulk of 
its share capital to the purchase by exchange of practically the whole 
of the share capitals of the Petroffsky and Spassky Cotton-spinning 
and Weaving Companies and the Schlusselburg Calico-printing 
Company, three Russian enterprises, which from the date of their 
foundation in 1842, 1869, and 1864 respectively had been under the 
management of Egerton Hubbard and Co. of St. Petersburg, who 
continued their control besides acting as agents for the Anglo-Russian 
company. A series of £200,000 Second Charge Debentures was 
placed privately, and the interest on this has been regularly met, 
while up to the end of 1903 the ordinary capital generally received 
small dividends. 

The result of the trading for 1904, however, did not enable the 
directors to distribute anything to the shareholders, but they trans- 
ferred £7,000 to the credit of a special reserve after making full 
provision for the service of the debenture debt. In his address at 
the annual meeting last week Mr. William Egerton Hubbard pointed 
out that some part of the unsatisfactory showing of the accounts was 
attributable to the rapid decline in the price of cotton, which had 
fallen nearly 50 per cent. between March and December of last year. 
The directors’ report had referred to the disastrous effects that the 
war in the East has had on Russian. trade as evidenced by the 
restriction of demand for goods, the steady fall in prices, curtailment 
of banking credits, and consequent distress and failures in many 


A MINING DISASTER 


The burning of the head gear at the City and Suburban 
Mine, Johannesburg 
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parts of the Empire. In the result the increase of bad debts arising 
from these conditions turned the balance of the year’s trading to the 
wrong side, and unfortunately the strikes which necessitated the 
closing of the spinning and weaving mills during the past six weeks 
have largely discounted the hope of improvement during the current 
year. According to Mr. Hubbard the financial state of Russia is 
not much worse than it was although money comes in slowly, and 
several trades which had looked to have a better demand for their 
goods during the war have been disappointed. The speaker was 
evidently anxious to put the best complexion upon matters, but there 
was a noticeable lack of conviction in his utterances. 


The City and Suburban Mine.—The illustration on this page 
shows the fire which totally destroyed the head gear at the City 
and Suburban Mine, Johannesburg, on Sunday, April 23, 1905. 
Naturally enough a catastrophe of this kind is a very serious matter 
for the company, but the officials lost no time in proceeding with the 
erection of a temporary hoisting gear, and some fortnight ago hauling 
was resumed through the main shaft of the mine. The temporary 
stoppage did not interfere with the battery, which continued to crush. 
The City and Suburban is one of the leading outcrop mines of the 
Witwatersrand, Commissioner Street in Johannesburg running 
through the north of the company’s area. Milling was first started 
in 1887 by acompany registered in Natal, 
but the pioneers did not set seriously to 
work until after a good deal of develop- 
ment work had been done. In 1895 the 
company was reconstructed under Trans- 
vaal laws and the mill enlarged. In 
July, 1896, 160 stamps of heavy pattern 
began to run. The grand aggregate of 
ore extracted and milled from the begin- 
ning to the end of 1904 was well over 
2,000,000 tons, some 230,000 tons being 
the average annual quantity treated. 
The unworked claims are reckoned to 
contain about 3,500,000 tons of ore, 
which would give the mine a life, with 
its present 160 stamps, of about seven- 
teen years. Up to the reconstruction in 
1895 the capital was £85,000 in £1 
shares, on which the final dividend was 
at the rate of 50 percent. The capital 
was then enlarged to £1,360,000 in 
shares of £4, four of these being given 
in exchange for each original £1 share. 
During the historic boom of 1895 the 
present shares went to £8 apiece. Since 
that time twelve dividends have been 
paid, aggregating 823 per cent. on the 
present capital, operations having been 
suspended between October, 1899, and 
June, 1901, owing to the war. The 
present price of the £4 shares is about 
5%. The company is one of the large 
group in which Messrs. Wernher, Beit 
and Co. are chiefly interested. 


‘‘ Business is Business.’”—Some two months ago, in noticing 
the production in Paris of Les Ventres Dorés, 1 recalled a few of 
the plays staged in this country within the past quarter of a century 
in which the eternal love motive had made way for the interests of 
the World of Commerce and Finance. Plays that “interest men 
and bore women” have not the same chances of success in London 
as on the other side of the Channel, where they take their drama 
seriously. Mr. Grundy, in his attempt to transplant to English soil 
Mirbeau’s Tragedy of the Moneymaker, has failed to satisfy any- 
body except the actor-manager, whom he has provided with the 
opportunity for one of the most magnificent pieces of character-acting 
that London has seen for many a long day. But the Isidore Izard 
of His Majesty’s is a caricature—not a portrait. There have been 
South African ‘* Magnates ” in whom the buffoon was developed by 
success, but they were the creation of a boom and collapsed physi- 
cally and intellectually when the slump came. Mr. Grundy has 
drawn an impossible blend of the heartless bloodsucker and the 
genial blackguard, but any student of the stage who fails to see 
Mr. Tree’s masterly interpretation of the part will reproach himself 
in the years to come. There is one incontrovertible truth to be 
learnt at His Majesty’s—that for the making of money the first 
essential is the possession of a nose. It isa matter of dimension, 
not of shape. REGINALD GEARD, 


THE. TATLER 


Motor 


The British Motor Boat Club. -- The 


British Motor Boat Club is to be con- 
eratulated as to iis flag officers. The com- 


modore, Admiral Sir William Kennedy, 
K.C.B., proved when afloat at the inaugural 
parade of motor boats a week ago at Kingston, 
and afterwards at the dinner at the Sun 
Hotel, that he is the right man in the 
right place. Terse and to the point and 


full of breezy humour was his  sailor-like 


THE 80-H.P. RACER, 


speech. Later in the evening he announced 
to the hundred and more members and their 
guests that the Marquis of Ailsa, who was 
present, had accepted the vice-commodore- 
ship of the club. Lord Ailsa is a keen 
yachtsman, member and flag-officer of several 
well- known yachting clubs, a_ practical 
engineer, and-an excellent driver of his own 
motor car. Mr. A. Lee Guiness, the rear- 
commodore, is a well-known motorist and 
the owner of Aercédes IV., a powerful racing 
boat of which great things may reasonably 
be expected. 


Picnic .Cruises.—The club has been 
formed for the encouragement of motor 
boating generally, including both cruising 
and racing ; more particularly, perhaps, the 
former. Race meetings are already fixed for 
Oulton Broads for June, when three open 
events, including the Brooke trophy, will be 
run off Burnham, Southampton, Spithead, 
Ryde, Cowes, and Ireland. Picnic cruising 
meets for week-ends are also being arranged, 
and pending the settlement of the question 
of locale for the clubhouse temporary 
accommodation is being obtained at the 
Craven Hotel, Craven Street, Strand. Mr. 
R. B. Robinson, formerly honorary secretary 
of the Burnham Sailing Club, is the secretary, 
from whom further particulars and rules of 
the club may be obtained. Mr. Guiness was 
unable to join in the parade of motor boats 
with his racer, JZercédds IV., of which a 
picture on her floating tanks is here given, as 
her minimum speed exceeds the maximum 
allowed by the Thames Conservancy, so 
we had to be content to see her flying the 
club burgee as we passed. 


The Algiers-Toulon Fiasco.—It passes 
my comprehension how any other result could 
have been expected, given rough weather, 
than that which occurred in the Algiers- 
Toulon motor-boat race. Innovation of any 
kind involves risk either of life, money, or 
reputation, and frequently all three. It is, 
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under the circumstances, little short of won- 
derful that the first of the three did not dearly 
pay for the foolhardy attempt to cross the 
treacherous Mediterranean in boats whose 
design and construction of hull were only fit 
for inland waters. It is true some of these 
and similar boats crossed the Channel last 
year on a duck-pond day without disaster. 
So also did an ordinary shore skiff from 
Bembridge to Boulogne, but neither proves 
the suit- 
ability of 
such boats 
fOsre ey tahye 
journey. 
Coast racing 
is very diffe- 


rent from 
open-sea rac- 
ing, and 


however well 
some of the 
ill-fated 
boats _ be- 
haved in 
fairly trying 
circum- 
stances off 
Monaco 
earlier in the 
year, it is well 
known that 
Mr. S. F. Edge, whose two Napier boats 
did so well at the latter meeting, declined to 
enter for the run from Algiers to Toulon simply 
because he considered that none of the boats, 
his or any of the others, were constructed 
for such a voyage and its attendant risks. 


Iv.” 


Pioneers Pay the Principal Price.—Their 
failures are our warnings. Designers of sea- 
going motor craft, whether cruising or racing, 
may now, 
perhaps, 
rivet a little 
common 
sense into 
their hulls, 
remembering 
that not only 
have they 
the sea and 
its _ vagaries 
to contend 
with but 
also the 
vibration of 
the highly- 
powered 
engines from 
within. Too 
much __ has 
already been 
heard of 
starting bolts 
originating 
from the 
latter cause. 


Motor 
Car Reli- 
ability 
Trials.— 
The recent 
Scottish 
motor car 
reliability 
trials were 
certainly 
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run over the most trying roads that have yet 
been selected, and that so many of the 
cars came out so well, with, in the large 
majority of cases, only such trivial delays as 
would be considered. of no moment in the 
ordinary day’s run, is suggestive that the days 
of reliability competitions, for such in reality 
they are, have passed. Doubtless individual 
cars, especially of new construction, will run 
their public trial tests, but the general relia- 
bility and capability of the average well-known 
and well-made motor car is now so thoroughly 
established that nothing of importance is to 
be demonstrated by such trials. 


Motor Cars at Kempton Park.—Thcre 
was a big crowd at Kempton Park for the 
Jubilee Stakes and motor cars were very 
much in evidence. I should not like to 
declare that I was not slightly exceeding the 
legal limit on my return with six heavy-weights 
in my 16-20 Rochet-Schneider (neither Icad 
nor hills can stop her), but | was rather glad 
that there was a 24 De Dietrich in front of me. 
I was gradually lessening the distance between 
us when a gentleman in blue stopped them. 
I instinctively slowed down, and when I passed 
—well within the limit be sure—their names 
and addresses were being taken. It might 
have been mine I fear. 


A Good Car.—This_ Rochet - Schneider 
that Iam now driving is the same car that 
won the gold medal in the 1,000 miles relia- 
bility trials of the Automobile Club in 
September, 1903. She has had hard wear 
both in England and on long tours on the 
Continent and is still running as well as ever, 
and gives as much pleasure to drive uphill now 
as when she was first in the Bury Hill climb 
when competing against 104 other cars. I 
want no better car. R. DENYS DUNDAS, 


THE MARQUIS OF AILSA, VICE-COMMODORE OF THE BRITISH MOTOR BOAT CLUB 


